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ITHS IS BRAINSTORMING 


‘ 


~ 


ince creative problem-solving is 


being taught in many adult educa- 
tion programs from coast to coast 
ind since these courses stress the 
principle which calls 
tor deliberate determent of evalua 
tion during ideative effort, this 
irticle may be of interest to all who 
ire. concerned with adult educa 


tion 


Che essence of the brainstorming 


| ) 


re 
of time for listing all the ideas that 


come to ones mind regarding a 


: 
cedure is to allow a given period 


problem, without judging them in 
any way. One is to forget about 
the quality of the ideas entirely 
Quantity only is stressed. One is 
urged to combine or modity anv ot 


th ice is which have already been 


liste dl Ill ordet to produce addi 
Se 
Sipney |. PARNES D t tf Cre 
t Edu t i at he l versit 
Buffal ha n d o th } 
f . , pr j ’ 
h u iqu 
four r I ntly. | } 
ern ubl list 
fl tor ne and its u | 
n writing this article s ft 
larif P real ling , 4 
rming. Dr. Parr in addition t 
his full-tin b of developi 
lucting reative roblem | 
pr it lving redit cour 
fenston mrTsesS al 1 nstitute 
ti consultant t th Creat 
Education Foundat 
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tional ideas. Quantity and freedom 
of expression without evaluation 
are the key points Evaluation of 
the ideas is then performed at a 
later time 

Having worked tull time tor the 
past three vears with brainstorm 
ing and creative thinking programs 
I observe in my own thinking how 
much more meaningful the word 
brainstcrming has become. To me 
the word brainstorming means just 
as much a wavy of individual think- 
ing (segregating the creative and 
judicial qualities of one’s mind 
as it does a group methodology 
which is the more common and 


When one 


has worked constantly with individ- 


popular connotation 


ual and group brainstorming in 
relation to the total creative prob- 
lem-solving process, he gains a 
rich appreciation of the value of 
this technique 


An Individual Method 


Most people who misunderstand 
brainstorming consider it only as 
a group method, without giving 
cognizance to the fact that it can 
be even more important as an in- 
dividual method of thinking. A 
recent scientific investigation at the 
University ot Buffalo showed that 
individuals working independently 
on certain creative problem-solving 
tasks averaged from 23 per cent to 
I77 per cent more good quality 


Reviewing techniques intended to 


overcome mental blocks and 


improve problem-solving abilities 


solutions when following brain- 
storming instructions than when 
told to “produce only good ideas.” 

Dr. Richard P. Youtz, Columbia 
psvchologist, in a report! discuss- 


mental psvchology, makes the fol- 


lowing statements regarding the 


ing pertinent research in experi- 


mental and émotiorial ‘states en- 
couraged by brainstorming: 

“These experimental findings sup- 
port Osborn’s contention that the 
judicial process should be reserved 
until after the tentative solutions 
have been achieved, since unsatis- 
factory results will be discourag- 
ing and this stress may inhibit any 
further progress in thinking up new 
ideas. 

Dr. Youtz further emphasizes 
that “people can produce novelty 
when they are given specific en- 
couragement to free themselves of 
the restraints and fears of being 
wrong!” He also points out that 
the brainstorming method is a 
practical one for overcoming the 
mental blocks produced by habit 
ind past experience, thus allow- 
ing the derivation of novel solu- 
tions to problems. 

There are those who are opposed 
to brainstorming simply because 
they consider it a group method, 
and because they are opposed to 
all group problem-solving proce- 
dures. This is an age-old debate. 
\ recent publication by Dr. Irving 


Youtz., Richard P. “Psychological Back- 
ground of Principles and Procedures” in 
\lex F. Osborn’s Applied Imagination, 
Creative Education Foundation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1955 


Adult Leadership 
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By SIDNEY J. PARNES 


Lorge and his associates at Colum- 
bia University gives thorough treat- 
ment of this subject. Suffice it 
to say that repeated studies in 
group dynamics have demonstrated 
superior thinking ability of an aver- 
age group over an average single 
individual, both in problems in- 
volving creative ability, judgment 
or both. Dr. R. L. Thorndike has 
found, moreover, that as the range 
ot possible responses incre ases, the 
superiority of the group over the 
individual increases.“ Most crea- 
tive problems have multitudinous 
possible responses, What individ- 
ual has not uttered, “Why didn’t I 
think of that?” Let the reader be 
his own judge as to whether others 
in a group can throw new light on 
a problem, 

The configuration shown in Fig. 
1 is a visual representation of the 
effect of group approaches to prob- 
The three circles to 
the left represent three separate 
individuals with varied backgrounds 
and experiences. Each is naturally 
different from the other. 

Now if we look at the three cir- 
cles as they are placed together 
at the right, you will notice that 
there is one element common to 
all three. This is an element of 
experience or background that all 


lem. solving. 


Lorge, Irving, et al.. “A Survey of 
Studies Contrasting the Quality of Group 
Performance and Individual Performance, 
1920-1957,” Psyc hol oie il Bull tin, Vol. 
35, No. 6, November 1958, pp. 337 

Thorndike, R. L., “On What Pyp 
lask Will a Group Do Well?”, Journa 
Abnormal and Social Psycholog 
1938, pp. 408-412 


April, 1959 


Figure 1 


three persons possess. Perhaps. tor 
example, they all possess the abil- 
itv to speak English correctly. You 
will notice, however, that there is 
a large portion of each person's 
circle that remains outside of the 
other two. This represents a tre- 
mendous (built up 
that is unique 


background 
through a lifetime ) 
to the other two persons, who have 
not had the same experience. Also, 
there are certain areas that are 
common to person A and person 
B, but unique to person C, and 
so on with each other pair. 


Individual Background 


Whenever you put a group of 
people together, this tvpe of result 
occurs. Each one in the group 
brings with him a tremendous back- 
ground ot 


which no one else in the group 


facts and experiences 


possesses. It often humbles one to 
hear the ideas that others hav 
developed—ideas that the first pel 
sons had never conceived. 

It seems to me that the ove 
emphasis in recent history on group 
procedures rather than individual 
effectiveness has now caused too 
strong a reaction in the opposite 
direction, as evidenced in) many 
recent articles and in current books 
such as David Reisman’s The Lone- 
ly Crowd and William Whyte's The 
Organization Man. The pendulum 
has now swung to the other ex 
treme of tending to ignore 
favor. of 


group 
value in complete 
phasis on individual effort 
too bad we are inclined 


“either-or” in .most of our view- 


points, rather than to look for the 
“degree to which” an idea adds 
to our values. 

We have all been to particular 
meetings, conferences, and brain- 
storming sessions which were a 
complete waste of time, but this 
does not make the method _ itself 
ineffective. Condemning 
thinking on the basis of 
tively 


group 
ineflec- 
conducted sessions is like 
condemning a good tool that is im- 
properly used, instead of condemn- 
ing the user. 

\ Stradivarius in the hands of 
an amateur would be a verv dis- 
appointing instrument. The same 
mav be true for brainstorming. But 
in the hands of a. skillful. well- 
trained person, brainstorming, like 
the Stradivarius, can produce won- 
derful results. The countless case 
studies from all over the world by 
people who have been properly 
using brainstorming attest well to 
this tact.* 

In a recently published book 
The Next Hundred Years’ a geo- 
chemist, a biochemist, and a psy- 
chologist make this statement: 

“We are beginning to develop 
procedures and techniques that 
help to stimulate creativity in in- 
dividuals, in groups, and in com- 
panies, There is, for example, the 
technique known as ‘Brainstorm 
ing. In this procedure a group 

‘Pleuthner, Willard A.. “Recent Results 
from Group Brainste u 
Education Foundation 
1958S 

Brown, Harrison, Bonner, Jame 
Weir, John, The Next Hundred 
New York: The Viking Press, 1957 
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onditions designed 


meets 
to make it easv for its members to 
express their ideas without fear ot 


ridicule or criticism. It is quite 


effective in increasing the output 
of new ideas from people brought 
together tor the purpose. Brain 
storming has been used success 
fully in advertising, sales produc 
tion, and management. It can bi 


used with equal effectiveness i 
1 
research and development and it 


which the 


, 
veneration of new or different ideas 


fact im anv activitv in 


: 
1 might add, regarding group 


yraimstormn specifically, that. it 
| ; 

strikes out at manv of the very 

criticisms of the conventional group 

meeting F¢ I example the “no 

judgment, free-wheeling” atmos- 


nhere counteracts the tremendous 


Counteracts Conformity 


Thus brainstorming provide S the 
psvchological satety that is helpful 


‘ 


in freeing group members from 


their conformity comple xes. The 


technique ilso overcomes another 
common criticism of conventional 
vroup meetings the haggling that 


treque ntly wastes time. and results 


University of Pittsburgh psychol 
ogist iy | if k MM tthe WSs obse i 
ing brainstorming groups In action 
it one of the creative problen 
solving institutes has observed that 
mental blocks that 
interfere with successful confer- 


CTice procedurt can be 


manv of the 


minimized 
by four rules of brainstorming 
which he listed as l adverse 
criticism is taboo 2) freewheel- 


mg 1s welcomed } quantity 1S 
wanted; and (4) combination and 


HMprove ment are 


Dr. Matthews also touched or 
another import int consideration 


sought 


implic it in group brainstorming 
when he stated: “If we feel that 
there is a_ basic respect that 
must have for the human person 
itv. that individuals as individ 

are worthwhile and have some- 


thing to contribute, then we should 
try to make it possible for them 


284 


to contribute what they've got. Why 
brainstorm? Why 
do you want to get ideas from this 


do vou want 


group of people unless you've got 
some fundamental faith in the fact 
that these people have aa some- 
thing to contribute? 

Too many conventional group 
meetings fail to allow the individ- 
ual to contribute and demonstrate 
his potential. The morale effects 
of group brainstorming can some- 
times be as important as the ideas 


produced. 


Misusing Brainstorming 


Group brainstorming is often 
misunderstood because it is used 
by many people in a_ situation 
which is really a conventional con- 
ference, and only a conference. In 
other words, the session develops 

pooling of knowledge and ex- 
perience of the various members. 

In an inexperienced brainstorm- 
ing group this is often the case. ) 
Someone looks at the production 
and claims there is very little evi- 
dence of imaginative thinkinge— 
and he is right; for the group has 
not gone bevond recall in its think- 
ing in order to produce possible 
In such 
a session, however, the members 
have at least profited from the 
interchange of experiences de- 


solutions to the problem. 


SC ribed ¢ arlie I 


However, as a group brainstorms 
for longer stints of time, it begins 
It soon 
begins to run out of ideas that come 
trom memory. At this point there 
is nothing left to do but to adapt, 
combine, 


to wax more imaginative. 


and rearrange thoughts— 
and thus to conceive new ideas 
The members begin to see new 
and unusual relationships among 
their thoughts and experiences— 
which is the essence of creative 
thinking. 

It is for this 
storming leaders have found the 


reason that brain- 


best ideas freq iently occurring late 
in the session. I have sometimes 
stopped brainstorming groups at 
the end of an allotted time period, 
asking them if they felt they had 
When they in- 
clicate “ves " I set them to work 
for another five minutes. During 
the evaluation of all the ideas later. 
they are quite impressed with the 


had enough time. 


fact that some of their best ideas 
came from the extra five-minute 
period, 

The experienced brainstormer 
learns to begin creative approaches 
earlier in the session. In the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo research project 
mentioned earlier, where subjects 
had used the brainstorming method 
of thinking individually—not in 
groups, it was discovered that ex- 
perienced brainstormers averaged 
125 per cent more good quality 
ideas than the inexperienced brain- 
stormers, 

Brainstorming is often misunder- 
stood because the over-all objective 
is forgotten. It becomes to some 
people an end instead of a means. 
It it can be kept in mind that the 
real purpose ot brainstorming, as 
well as many other current opera- 
tional procedures for increasing 
creativity, is to overcome the vari- 
ous blocks that hinder us from be- 
ing as productively creative as we 
might be, then we would get into 
fewer debates about the value of 
brainstorming or its worth in rela- 
tion to other techniques. 

\ carpenter doesn't’ think so 
much of his hammer when he is 
building a house that he claims no 
other tools are important. He real- 
izes the value of the hammer, the 
saw, and all his other tools at the 
proper times in performing his 


work. 


Not Understood 


Furthermore, the evaluation 
phase of the brainstorming pro- 
cedure is very frequently misunder- 
stood. Alex Osborn said. “Don't 
drive with vour brakes on when 
trving to think up ideas.” Perhaps 
he should have emphasized, to 
make it completely clear to every- 
body, “But don’t get rid of vour 
brakes!” As a matter of fact. if 
we make our motors more power- 
ful, we naturally want even strong- 
er brakes, even though we follow 
Mr. Osborn’s advice not to use 
both at the same time. As a_per- 
son becomes better able to think 
up imaginative ideas, he must also 
become more effective at eventually 
judging these ideas. Otherwise, he 
might do better not to increase his 
imagination at all. It could actu- 
ally be dangerous! 


Adult Leadership 
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There are those who consider 
brainstorming a superficial, easy, 
something- Sex -nothing philosophy. 
But anyone who has really studied 
brainstorming will attest that the 
prescribed use of individual, team, 
and group brainstorming prob- 
lem-solving is the very antithesis 
of such description. Students in the 
University of Buffalo Creative Prob- 
lem-Solving classes spend over one- 
third of a semester processing seri- 
ous problems (such as Big to get 
the most out of school”) before 
they are permitted to hte aspects 
of the problems to class groups for 
brainstorming assistance. They like- 
wise spend a large block of their 
time in the evaluation and develop- 
ment processes, 


Not Superficial 


At various stages during this en- 
tire creative problem-solving pro- 
cedure, the students find individual 
and group brainstorming helpful. 
But in submitting his solutions, the 
individual accepts the responsi- 
bility of offering the plan as the 
most etfective one he could pro- 
duce (in any manner of thinking). 
He cannot place responsibility tor 
his solution on a poor brainstorm- 
ing group. The final 
arrived 


answer is 
at through a combination 
of careful individual ideation and 
judgment, as well as some group 
thinking. The percentages allotted 
to each is strictly up to the in- 
divialual. By far the greatest per- 
of time is spent in individ- 
ual ideation and judgment. 


centage 


It becomes quite apparent that 
there is nothing superficial about 
using brainstorming in problem- 
Actually the technique in- 
troduces additional creative effect 
into conventional problem-solving 
procedures. The individual sub- 
jects a nebulous problem to the 
most thorough analvsis he has ever 
given it, but in so doing, he 


solving. 


torces 
himself throughout to separate his 
creative and judicial minds. 

It is true that a group brain- 
is often called 


many group 


storming session 

unnecessarily, as are 
meetings. In such cases it is like 
a workman ordering a steamshovel 
to move a few bushels of dirt. This 


is a lazy and inefficient way to op- 
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erate. On the other hand, it would 
certainly be faulty reasoning to 
condemn the steamshovel or the 
brainstorming technique in these 
examples. In both cases, it is the 
user of the tool who is at fault. 

Many times, on simple problems, 
a group brainstorming session can 
provide a very quick, easy and 
superficial answer—one that is ade- 
quate for the purpose. An exam- 
ple might be the use of group 
brainstorming in arriving quickly 
at a number of ideas for promot- 
ing a scholarship dance. But even 
here a more productive session re- 
sults if the leader works diligently 
beforehand in developing ques- 
tions that stimulate group thinking 
along a variety of approaches, and 
if he applies creative thinking in 
his evaluation and development of 
the vast array of ideas. 

Frequently the group assistance 
in brainstorming accomplishes in a 
short time what an individual could 
accomplish over a long period, if 
he had adequate motivation and 
perseverance. As one engineer said, 
“I could have derived every single 
idea that the brainstorming. ses- 
sion produced, only it would have 
taken me six months instead of 30 
minutes.” 


A Way of Thinking 


One further point of confusion 
regarding brainstorming: peopl 
often get the impression that the 
technique is designed to make any- 
one become a “genius” in solving 
any problems. Actually, brainstorm- 
ing is simply a way of thinking 
(for individuals « 
can help make * 


ter than average in their 


r groups) which 
‘average Joes” bet- 
: ability 
to solve their everyday problems 
On the other hand, it can also help 
the brilliant person attack his prob 
lems more effectively. 

As long ago as 1788 one of ow 
great poet-philosophers was advo- 
cating the brainstorming concept 
Witness this quotation from a_his- 
toric letter of Frederick Schiller 
to a triend who complained of lack 
of creative power: 

“The reason for your comptaint 
lies, it seems to me, in the con 
straint which vour intellect im 
poses upon vour imagination. Her: 
| will make an observation, and 


illustrate it by an allegory. Ap- 
parently, it is not good—and inde ed 
it hinders the creative work of the 
mind—if the intellect examines too 
closely the ideas already pouring 
in. as it were, at the gates. Re- 
garded in isolation, an idea may 
be quite insignificant, and venture- 
some in the extreme, but it may 
acquire importance from an idea 
which follows it; perhaps, in a cer- 
tain collocation with other ideas, 
which may seem equally absurd, 
it may be capabie of furnishing a 
very ‘serviceable link. The intel- 
lect cannot judge all those ideas 
unless it can retain them until it 
has considered them in connection 
with these other ideas. In the case 
of a creative mind, it seems to me, 
the intellect has withdrawn _ its 
watchers from the gates, and the 
ideas rush in pell-mell, and only 
then does it review and inspect 
the multitude. You worthy critics. 
or whatever vou mav call vour- 
selves, are ashamed or afraid 
of the momentary and passing 
madness which is found in all real 
creators, the longer or shorter dura- 
tion of which distinguishes the 
thinking artist from the dreamer 
Hence your complaints of unfruit- 
fulness, for you reject too soon and 
discriminate too severely.”? 
Psychologists for vears have been 
talking about 
climate for cre 


environment and 
ativity. Dr. L. L. 
“Even though we 
about the 
creative talent, we 


Thurstone said, 
are ignorant nature of 
can be pretty 
sure that it can be encouraged o1 
discouraged by environmental con 
What brainstorming real- 


lv attempts to 


ditions.”* 
accomplish is to 
help provide a mental and physical 
environment which allows for the 
encouragement that Thurstone and 
Schiller suggest. 

Let's stop talking superficially 
about brainstorming, and begin to 


analyze the process more deeply 
in its proper context in order to 
understand its meaning and poten- 
tialities more fully. 

Frend. Sigmund 
of Sigmund Freud 
New York Rana aa) 

“Industrial Resea 
Nature of Creati 
University Press 
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A tribute 
the founders of f the 
for Adult Education. 


of the building named 


good comes from telling 

that thev ought to go on 
ll their lives. Thev either 

Ol they dont It 

it and act on then 
knowledge. whv bore them by tell- 


what they are al 


that lifelong | 
portant but do nothing 
how can further advice 
them do what thev already 
the ought to do? And what 
those others, the ones who 
eem to have oO awareness of how 
, 


t 


1 mind can constantly — 


itself through all the vears of adul 
hood? Will words ies a 
now after they have already heard 
all their lives. such profusion ot 
words all suggesting the sam 
thing? 

Are we then condemned to be a 
nation whose fundamental faith in 
the betterment of mankind 


stantly belie d bv 


Is COl- 
apathy or 1¢nor- 
ance? Perhaps not For while 
words may fail. actions will help 
One wav would be for those who 
believe in lifelong learning to set 
an exampl so vivid and clear th: 

it captures the 
stirs the 


t 
Imagination an d 
action of those who behol | 


University s neu 


rial Building 


American 
at the 


one of 


Association 


dedication 


his honor 


it. Another way is to act for those 
who cannot act for themselves; to 
provide opportunities for learning 
which will be so challenging and 
so widespread that they exert a 
powerful and universal appeal. 

These were the wavs of Newton 
D. Baker 

On this happy occasion which 
achievement and 
Baker's 
ideals, you do not need to have 
me speak at length about your fel- 
low-citizen. Manv here 
der his direct influence 


marks so much 
so much promise for Mr. 


came uli- 
and there 
must be at least who knew 


him well 


SOTne 


There are two aspects of his 
manv-faceted career on which | 
want to dwell todav, and here vou 
have one of them. The citizen 
should be deeply engaged in the 


affairs of his time. 
The lesson that Mr. Baker taught 


by example, and occ stan Se by a 
few quiet comments, was that 
should remain, in some 
sense, a student all his life, and 


that. unless he does. 


evervone 


neither he nor 
his societv can reach their fullest 
development. The wisdom of this 
course of action was self-evident 
to Mr. Baker, but, from time to 
time as he reflected on it, he ad- 
vanced a number of arguments for 
his position. They have even more 
today than they did in 
his lifetime. 

He saw that the world was 
changing, for example, but he 
could not foresee that the 
would 


relevance 


speed 
of its change increase as 
rapidly as it has. I suspect that 
vou share my own sense of dizzi- 


ness as you reflect over this past 


By CYRIL O. HOULE 


ANSWER IS EDUCATION 


Newton D. Baker. 


vear of satellites, submarines, moon- 
rockets, and Dulles’ itineraries. We 
are moving forward with mixed 
emotions into a world which we 
ourselves have made, but which we 
can never quite bring into focus. 
If there is any hope at all that we 
shall understand what is going on, 
it lies in continuing education. 
On this point, Mr. Baker drew 
a striking parallel with the Amer- 
icanization programs for the for- 
eign-born which were so important 
in his day. He pointed out that 
“persons who are now 35, 45, or 
50 vears old, and who stopped 
learning when they left college, are 
as completely out of touch with 
their environment in the present 
world as are any of the immigrants 
who have come to America from 
other countries.” We 
short. 


need, in 
Americanization tor Amer- 
ans, 

world, knowledge 
is Paes forth more rapidly than 
we realize. The verv foundations 
of manv of our disciplines have 


In this new 


changed so much that we have had 
not only to construct wholly new 
systems based on those foundations, 
but even to conceive of new wavs 
of viewing the natural and_ the 
sciences. In the October 
issue of Harpers’ Magazine, Robert 
pointed out that 
everything that is now 
known was not in any book when 
most of us went to school; we can- 
not know it unless we 
it up since.” He also quoted a 
striking statement from Professor 


social 


( )ppenheimer 
“nearly 


have picked 


We are presenting this article by Dr. 
Houle and the following one by Dr. Cramer 
in recognition of the pioneer work of 
Newton D. Baker to the adult education 
movement. A photograph of the building 
at Western Reserve University named in 
his honor appears on the cover. 


Adult Leadership 
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Purcell of Harvard: “Ninetv per 
cent of all scientists are alive.” 
These scientists who are now 
evervwhere among us will certi iinly 
not stop multiplying and the new 
knowledge they produce will grow 
in an accelerated fashion. Mr. 
Baker did his best to keep up with 
the How. Willis Thornton. in an 
engrossing study, has given us the 
opportunity to look over Mr. Bak- 
ers shoulder to read the reflections 
he penned in the books which made 
up his large and diversified library. 
We can see how wonderfully rece p- 
tive his mind was. We gain a sense 
of the need in our own times, as in 
his, of continuing to absorb the 
new wonders produced by modern 
investigation. 
knowledge grows, it 
tends to pull us apart. It takes 
so long to learn to be a doctor, a 
lawver. 


But, as 


a scientist, an engineer, or 
any other kind of expert that there 
mav be too little time in vouth to 
establish the wide foundations of 
knowledge which must underlie a 
complex culture. Adulthood must 
increasingly be the time in which 
we build what Mr. Baker called 
“the irreducible minimum of knowl- 
edge common to. all 
people.” 


educated 


He was deeply concerned about 
liberal adult education. In one 
eloquent passage, he observed: “To 
suspect one another of being im- 
fields about 
which we ourselves know nothing 
does no good. I hope that as 
our adult education movement 
sweeps itself forward it will de- 
velop in this country not merely 
a post-commencement continuation 
of the educational process, but that 
through it we shall build up for 
ourselves as a people a fund of 
common knowledge and common 
culture that will weld us together 
on a cultural basis and 
cultural standard.” 


mensely learned in 


around a 


To Prepare for Opportunities 


\s life progresses, it brings spe- 
cial opportunities and obligations 
which could never have been fore- 
seen, and the mature way to pre- 
pare for these challenges is educa- 
tion. Who could have guessed, 
even a week before Mr. Baker took 
the oath of office, that he would 
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Secretary of War? When 
he came to that post, he came with 
humility. “You know all about the 
business,” he said to the Chief of 
Staff, “I know nothing about it.” 

Few have such great opportu- 
nities for service as his, but most 
people have special obligations in 
their work life, their personal life. 
or their social life. Education is 
the best wav to learn how to meet 
these 


become 


since 
thev do not occur until adulthood, 
it is not until then that the needed 
education can take place. 
Speaking more generally, 
clear to Mr. Baker, as it is to us. 
that life through certain 
stages and there are kinds of learn- 
ing which cannot be effectively 
undertaken until the time for that 
learning has 


responsibilities and, 


it was 


moves 


come. You cannot 
teach a high school boy to be a 
good husband and father, to know 
how to supervise and administer 
other men, to care for a body which 
is declining rather than increasing 
in vigor, to be an elder in his 
church, to hold office in the volun- 
tarv associations to which he be- 
longs. or to grow old with grace 
and dignity. All you can do in 
childhood is to lay the foundation 
and leave the specific study to 
later, readier moments. 


For the Growth of Society 


education has 
values quite apart from the results 
Those fond of fa- 
miliar similes said that Mr. Baker's 
mind was as sharp as a razor, but 
he knew very well that a razor is 
dulled, not sh: irpened, by use. Day- 
to-day activities harden into pat- 
terns of behavior which gradually 
become fixed. We rely on routin 
to carry us along. 


The process of 


of education. 


; It is comfortabl 
sate, and sure; it offers no disturb- 
ing challenges. 

Mr. Baker set up safeguards 
against this dulling effect by stand 
ing outside his routine to gain the 
perspective which study brings. He 
believed that evervone 
rise to the heights 
other minds and survey the 
they have seen. 


needs to 
achieved by 
; vistas 
It the study proved 
arduous, so much the better. The 
razor honing to keep its 
sharpness and so does the 
Otherwise the 


needs 
mind 


consequences art 


sad. “The old age of an unedu- 
cated and uncultured man or wom- 
an,” said Mr. Baker, “is, of all 
existences, the most resourceless 
and the loneliest that life 
offer.” 

Adult education is important for 
the growth of the individual, but 
it is essential for the growth of 
If Mr. Baker ever allowed 


has to 


society. 


himself to preach, it was on this 
for it was so important to 
him. He was, as everyone knows, 
the mayor of Cleveland, a striking- 
ly appropriate 


point, 


choice for a city 
which has named its main street 
after the founder of geometry! As 
believed that he held 
e pastoral sort of office” in which 
“perhaps the most significant aspect 
was the teaching function.” 


mavor, he 


Eftective citizenship was of the 
greatest importance to him and he 
did not see how men and women 
could be good citizens if thes did 
not study. He made this point very 
“All the problems that arise 
—problems of juvenile delinquency, 
ot parental education, of hvgiene, 
ot temperance, ot 
adults; problems requiring either a 
new approach to an old evil, or a 
new remedy for an evil that has 
taken a new form in the changing 
kaleidoscope of social development 


clear: ° 


crime among 


—all these have only one answer. 
That answer is education!” 

You will understand that I have 
fitted together from many sources 
; Bakei 
thought adult education was im- 
portant. He was the living proof 
of these ideas. He would not have 
bothered to express them, I think 
if he 
use his influence to 
movement which he 


all of these reasons why Mr. 


had not felt it necessarv to 
advance. this 
regarded as 
essential to human progress. He 
carefully pointed out that he was 
not an expert in the study or organ 
ization of adult education. “An 
uninstructed layman in educational 
matters” he called himself at one 
time and, at another, “A bvystande: 
without expert knowledge or in 
sight.” In 
right, and vet his influence was 


a literal sense, he was 
enormous, and was all the greater 
because he so carefully defined the 
role he wished to play 

You know of his contributions to 
adult education in Cleveland. His 
national 


influence was equally 
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Let me review onlv a few 
He developed vast edi 


itional and recreational programs 


the armed services He influ 
Frederick P Keppel. whi 

d been intimately associates 
with him during the war, and who 


later became the head of the Carne 
ne Corporation, to take an interest 

idult education and to make 
erv large | 
develop it 

Nii Baker 
ers of the American 
tion for Adult Education and later 


1 as its pre sident. He led the 


grants to organize and 


was one of the 


Associa- 


American delegation to the First 
International Conference on Adult 
Education and made what was 
called “the most brilliant and com- 
pelling contribution” to its pro- 
gram. In the last vears of his life, 
he was generally considered to be 
the first citizen of America so far 
is adult education was concerned 

In Mr. Bakers dav there were 


a few distinguished Americans who 


had his vision of the scope of adult 
education. In the 
the number of people who are em- 
ploved in this field has 


increased, The number of lav citi- 


vears since then 


greatly 
zens Who are interested in part u- 
institutions— j 
health educa- 
adult educa- 


lar programs o1 -such 


education 
school 
igricultural extension—has 
and the 
movement is based on thei 
It mav well be 


has been at decline 


as labor 
public 


tion o1 


tion 


crown to verv large size 
whole 
7 

loval support how- 


that the re 


number 


evel 
in the 


the citizens who interest themselves 


and distinction of 


de ply in the whole movement and 
their 
their influence to its support In 


give their time money, and 
some sense, the parts of adult edu- 


cation have swallowed up the 


W hi rhe 


\W hy has this h ippe ned? Certain 


reasons come at once to mind 


1. Particular causes and crusades 
than 
easier to 
interested in the 
tion of cancer than in health educ 
tion 


are always more interesting 
general concepts It is 
become preve o- 
or in finding a home for an 
orphaned child than in the general 
idea of welfare. The broad picture 
is hard to see; the 


stays sharply in focus 


2. The 


small picture 


growing profession ilism 
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of adult education may have made 
interested — lav feel 
not cleat 


citizens less 
welcome. Their roles are 
so that they do either too much 
or too little. Often they feel that 
should wait to be asked to 


rather than taking the 


they 
do things 
initiative 

3. Adult education is often car- 
institutions which have 
other functions and therefore it is 


ried on by 


merged into a more general con- 
sideration. University trustees, tor 
example, must pay attention to the 
needs of the whole institution and 
this fact limits the amount of time 
they can spend on any part of its 


work 


More Concern With 
Development of the Field 


Whatever the causes may be, we 
need far more citizens who will be 
actively with the de- 
ve lopment of either special phases 
of adult education or the whole 
movement itself. Health and wel- 
fare—to use the same two exam- 


concerned 


ples—are complex fields, in each 
of which much effort is put behind 
particular causes and programs. 
concerned 
field of health, and 

their efforts to 


supporting a bal- 


veople are 
with the whole 
others 


But some 


devote 
building and 
anced welfare program. 

In these efforts ard in adult edu- 
cation, the lay citizen is essential, 
in part because he is not compart- 
mentalized, as the expert 
inevitably be. He can see the com- 


munity in broad perspective and 


must 


is the ultimate end of all social 
But his value is not mere- 
ly symbolic. He is needed: to 
provide an example of the adult 
learner in all walks of life; to help 
educational experts plan more effec- 
tively; to use his influence to build 
a more favorable climate of opinion 
for adult education; to support and 
strengthen existing institutions and 
create new ones: and to protect the 
values of inquiry without 
which etfective adult education 
cannot exist. 


services, 


tree 


For 50 years, England ‘has _pro- 
vided an example of broadly based 
citizen support for adult education. 
Throughout the land, there are 
people who speak articulately for 
the education of adults, including 


at least strong nation-wide 
group, the Workers’ Educational 
\ssociation. There is great depth 
breadth, ot 

Let me cite only a few examples. 
William Temple, Archbishop — of 
Canterbury, was active in the move- 
ment throughout his lifetime. A. P. 
Wadsworth, the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian, used its col- 
umns to support adult education. 
Clement Attlee was associated, dur- 
ing his early with settle- 
ment house work, with a college 
for adults, and other similar en- 
Hugh Gaitskell taught 
adult classes tor Nottingham Uni- 
versity and later became vice- 
president of the W-.E.A. Winston 
Churchill, though not 
organized adult education. elo- 
quently stated the need for it dur- 
ing his last vears as prime minis- 


one 


as well as influence. 


career, 


deavors. 


active in 


ter: “There is perhaps no branch 


of ou educational svstem 
which should more attract within 


its particular sphere the aid and 


vast 


encouragement of the state than 
adult education. The mental 
and moral outlook of free men 


studving the past with free minds, 
in order to discern the future, de- 
mands the highest measures which 
our hard-pressed finances can sus- 
tain.” 


One segment of society, in par- 
ticular, should put its full weight 
behind adult education. | 
Vv faculty and 
other people devoted to the aca- 
scholarly life. Here ] 
do not refer to their roles as teach- 
I speak 


of them, instead, as articulate mem- 


reter to 
university members 
demic and 


ers or research workers. 
bers of university academic bodies 
and as citizens of the larger com- 
munity where they have 
tive influence greater than they 
sometimes realize. They know, if 
anvone does, the value of knowl- 
They know, too, that the 
quality of a university 
very directly on the level of culture 
of the adult citizenry who support 
it. They have a vital stake in adult 
education and I wish that, in the 
United States, more of them real- 
ized that fact. 

Once again we may turn to Eng- 
land for an instructive example. 
From 1873 until the present time, 


a collec- 


edge. 


depends 


! on page 304 
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By C. H. CRAMER 


Nix ron D. BAKER regarded the 
new departures in adult educa- 
tion at Cleveland College as the 
useful project 
with which he was connected. In 
the light of his many national activ- 
ities and his own traditional edu- 
cation at Johns Hopkins and Wash- 
ington and Lee, the intensity of 
this interest may appear, to be 
puzzling. 

\ partial answer to the paradox, 
I believe, 


most educational 


is found in Baker's de- 
veloping educational philosophy as 
it was influenced particularly by 
two events in which he was an 
active participant—the tent meet- 
and the Uni- 
versity of the American Expedition- 
arv Force in France at the close of 
the first World War. 

In the first decade 
turv, Mr. Baker was Cleveland’s 
law director under Tom Johnson, 
named by Lincoln Steffens as the 
“best mavor of the best-governed 
city in America.” By taking every 
directly to the voters John- 
son was elected mavor four times. 
He had no radio, but he did have 
a vast tent that seated 5,000 people, 

i. public forum in the fullest sense 
d the term, which he moved from 
one part of the city to another dur- 
ing campaigns. 


ings of Tom Johnson, 


of this cen- 


issue 


Cc. 8 Dean of 
College, undergraduate 
men at Western Reserve 


Adelbert 
division for 


CRAMER, 


University, 


spoke on Newton D. Baker's contribu- 

tions to adult education at a convoca- 
l 

fron ceremony de dit ating the new 


Newton D. Baker Building at W 
Reserve. This article 
his talk. Dr professor of 
history and chairman ot the } il al 
partment 


estern 
is excerpt d trom 
Cramer is 


SCIENCE dk 


April, 1959 


A COMMON CORE OF KNOWLEDGE 


An appraisal of Newton D. Baker's 
personal philosophy and his special 
contributions to adult education 


This primitive canvas chamber 
had no floor but the 
cursed with drafts, and sometimes 
admitted not only the neighbors 
but the elements—but it provided, 
vear after \ 
the affairs of this community were 
debated and decided. 


earth, was 


vear, a rostrum where 


\s an early example of adult 
education, Tom Johnson’s tent made 
a great impression on Baker, and 
he was to use the device in his own 
Ci ampaigns for mayor. One of John- 
son's great services, in Baker's judg- 
ment, was that he ke “pt the whole 
of the population fully informed on 
his purposes and plans—with the 
result that Cleveland had the best 
informed body of citizens to be 
found anywhere in America. 


An Informed Public 


Later Baker wanted Cleveland 
College to perform a similar serv- 
ice on a larger scale, to create a 
situation in which it could be said 
that every adult in Cleveland un- 
derstood the large outlines—eco- 
nomic, social, and political—ot 
modern international relations. Such 
a body politic, he was sure, 
act from wisdom rather than im- 
pulse, and the ideal of democracy 
would be realized. 

The tent 
Johnson 
Baker to 


perience 


would 


meetings with Tom 
introduced Newton D. 
adult education: 
with the Universitv of 
the American Expeditionary Force 
solidified his belief in the — 
As a F-oyeed Secretary of Wa 
in World War I, Baker had amaze d 
his Martian wee by moving over 
two million American soldiers to 
France within 18 months 


his ex- 


After the Armistice there were 
not ships enough to return that 
many armed men immediately, and 
the time of monotonous waiting 
had to be filled. Most of the com- 
manding generals thought the an- 
swer was to drill men until they 
nearly fell in their tracks, so 
fatigued that the brain was numb. 
Finally some of the boys them- 
selves supplied the answer. They 
said: “We don’t want to drill. The 


war is over. We want education.” 


The University of the AEF 


The result was the University 
of the AEF. Nothing like it had 
ever happened in the history of 
the world: soldiers lav- 
ing down their bayonets and tak- 
ing up books. Many realized that 
they had not been promoted be- 
thev now de 
and got it. In 
Baker's judgment it was a splendid 
example of the principle of democ- 
racy at work. Democracy. he 
both the best and 
the most difficult form of govern 
ment, and its performance depend 
ed on the 


here were 


cause of ignorance: 
manded education, 


thought, was 


process of continuous 
education. 

Before the AEF 
terminated it had 11,000 students 
in 1] full-Hedged colleges and a 
corresponde nee school teaching the 
liberal arts, law. medicine, and 
dentistry. It had none of the para- 
phernalia, including the elaborate 
buildings, of a long-established 
university; instead the khaki uni- 
versity at Beaune, France, was 


University was 


housed in temporary shacks and its 
total equipment consisted of black 
boards, platforms, and chairs. In 
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shac ks 


teaching integ? 


one of the Baker saw 


learned privat 
calculus to 20 men—including 

ns lieutenants 
Here there Was n 


pt the aristiocracy ot 


iltimate return to. th 
the Army brought 

its discovery of the 
ation, and Baker 

great national 


educational training 


om this « xperience He 
t to hope that 
future Armv would be acct pted 


a.4 nough 


n educational institution. refus 
recrurts unless the, were will 


nal and voca 


A Common Heritage 


Out of thes experiences, extend- 
g Cuvahoga_ to ur- 
gundyv, Mr. Baker 


, 

strong conviction that a 
| 

core of knowledge—a common in- 

tellectual heritage among peoples 


both for the suc- 


cesstul functioning of de 


ing trom the 
deve lope d a 


Ommon 


was essential 
‘mocracy, 
national 


and intet peace 


This common core was essential 
he believed especially in the United 
States, to give our cosmopolitan 
population the homogeneity that 
characterized older European na- 
tions. Mr. Baker felt that tradi- 
tional colle ves, because of over- 


emphasis on the elective system 


and specialized education. were 
turning out graduates whose edu- 
unlike that there 
was almost no body of knowledge 
common to all of them. He was 
particularly disturbed by collegiate 
Ove! “Spe ( ialization narrow 
vocational lines, which enabled a 
student to complete the 


hours for his colle FE 


cations were so 


along 


necessa®ry 
with 
little education outside the branches 
of his speciality. 


cle cree 


This practice led many college 
students to believe that the primary 
purpose of education was to length- 
en the acquisitive arm, to believe 
that the chief value of attending 
a college was to “get there first and 
taster in competitive industrial 
occupations 

College men had once been 
identifiable because they 


a common liberal education—and 


YOSSESSE d 


because of this liberal training an 
educated class had been entrusted 
with leadership in the moral con- 
cerns of society. This was no long- 
specialization in col- 
lege had deprived mankind of the 
comes ot partnership in a great 
body of common knowledge. It 
was the responsibility of adult edu- 


cation, Baker believed, to provide 


er the case: 


this common core of knowledge— 
to give men and women the liberal 
education they were not getting in 
colleges that had become degree 
factories. 

Mr. Baker considered univer- 
sity presidency as the most useful 
and appealing of occupations be- 
cause of the opportunity for asso- 
ciation with, and influence on great 
bodies of young people. He thought 
there was no tie in the world com- 
parable o the academic bond be- 
tween scholars in every country, 
and no peace-making effort. com- 
parable to that performed by the 
college professor who taught  stu- 
dents a love of justice and a con- 
structive desire for peace. 

Newton Baker could be critical 
of traditional 


some he served as trustee, 


colleges, including 
not only 
tor overspecialization but for col- 
lege athletics which he said exer- 
cised the wrong men—in his judg- 
ment the stout fellow with big 
muscles got on the teams, while 
the flat-chested chaps sat on the 
bleachers. 


“To Teach Anything” 


He was also disturbed by cur- 
rent trends in adult education. He 
wrote Caswell Ellis, 
will remember as the Director ot 
Cleveland College, that adult edu- 
cation in the 1930's seemed to have 
two characteristics, neither of which 
Baker thought to be its primary 
purpose. The first was to teach 
evervbody anything — from book- 
keeping to bricklaving—as long as 
it helped them make a living. The 
second mistake of adult education 
was what Baker called a pathetic 
effort to get anvbody to study any- 
thing—from Greek mythology to 
the chemistry of the sun—if it 
saved them from jazz or the movies. 
To Baker the 
the social asset of a disciplined 
and lean intellect; he saw instead 


W hom many 


result was not 


a disordered mind artificially 
crammed with commercial or eso- 
teric pabulum. It reminded him of 
the synthetic production of pate de 
fois gras by stuffing a goose with 
chestnuts. 

He told Ellis it would be wise to 
stress a common core of knowl- 
edge, by which he meant the study 
of language in all its forms, the 
social studies, and the sciences. He 
believed it was better to have all 
Americans know one fact, than to 
have each of 120,000,000 people 
possessed with a different fact. He 
believed that the trunk of the tree 
of knowledge should grow as high 
as possible above the ground, be- 
tore it began to separate into spe- 
cial branches. 


For Individual Growth 
To Mr. 


vital to a 


Baker, 


democratic society, but 


education was 


he never minimized its importance 
to the individual as well. He was 
certain that the principal aim of 
education was not the making of 
careers, essential as that might be, 
but the creation of individuals with 
broader svmpathies, deeper appre- 


ciations, and braver outlook on 


life. 


In his view the associations of 
an individual with others were 
casual and temporary, but he had 
to live with himself throughout all 
his waking hours. 

he needed the inner resources 
which only a liberal education 
could provide; the alternative was 
a disappointing search for external 
excitement. In middle life, particu- 
larly, Baker thought it was a path- 
etic thing to look back over one’s 
mind as a bit of waste land in 
which one could see the faded 
stems of a thousand | beautiful 
plants that failed to grow because 
the individual was too busv with 
trivialities to find time to water 
them. 


In order to do 


Baker never allowed his own in- 
ner resources to wither. Surrounded 
by a howling mob at a_ political 


convention, he was once found ab- 


sorbed in a volume of Browning; 
many Clevelanders knew _ their 
mavor as a small figure on a street 
car, his nose deeply plunged in a 


book. 
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By OAKLEY J. GORDON 


WHO SHALL LEAD? 


The answer to the question of who 
shall lead depends on what one 


believes the group should accomplish 


Wess shal! lead? In_ particular, 


who shall lead an adult discussion 
group which is studying subject 
matter from the liberal arts and 
social sciences? What sort of prep- 
aration should this leader have? 
With the stimulaticn of the mate- 
rial and support of the Fund for 
Adult Education, the University of 
Utah has organized and supplied 
many adult discussion groups—and 
under a variet’ of types of lead- 
ership. / 

Some of these groups have been 
led by persons professionally trained 
in the subject matter the group 
is studying. Some have been led 
by persons who haye been trained 
to lead or chair discussion groups, 
and have no more? subject matter 
knowledge than most of the mem- 
bers of the group they lead. Still 
other groups have been led by 
volunteers within the group who 
have had neither special training 


Oakcey |. Gorvon is Associate Pr 
fessor, Psyc holegy Department, Uni- 
versity of Utah, and a_ leadership 
trainer in the Extension Division 
Commenting on the discussion groups 
in University programs and the types 
of leade rship re pre sente d, Dr Ci rd n 
obse rves “All of us have u onde re d 
about the relative effectiveness of the 
different leaders. Most of our evalua- 
tion has been of the informal, sub- 
jective type. This paper represents 
one attempt to structure our observa- 
tions a bit more.” He regards the 
training at Utah [ 
processes rather than subje ct matter; 
it is a blend of Be the L-type and _ that 
of the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 


as ¢ mphasizing 


April, 1959 


in the subject matter nor special 
training in leading group discus- 
sions. 

The FAE material used by these 
groups was prepared on the as- 
sumption that it provides sufficient 
resource matter and organization 
so that a subject matter specialist 
or teacher would not be necessary. 
However, it was also assumed that 
the leader would be trained in cer- 
tain principles of group discussion. 

The article will compare what 
happened in the discussion groups 
that were led by leaders with dit- 
ferent kinds of preparation. It was 
decided to observe only those 
groups which were studying the 
same course material. 
more than uncontrolled 
variables in a study such as this 
without adding a variety of sub- 
ject matters. Later it may be possi- 


There are 
enough 


ble also to compare groups across 
a number of courses. We theretor 
chose nine groups who were each 
studying a course titled “Looking 
at Modern Painting.” 

Two of these groups were led 
by professionally trained artists 
who were also teaching art in local 
universities. These will be referred 
to as P groups. These P groups 
met one night a week on the cam- 
pus of the university. The mem- 
bers of these groups were generally 
strangers to each other, having en- 
rolled in this course as a result of 
advertisements. The average siz 
of the groups was 12 members 

Five of the nine groups were led 
by persons who had been trained 
for leading group discussions by 
the Applied Leadership course ot- 


fered by the University of Utah. 
In addition to training in certain 
techniques of leading, they were 
also given several lectures by local 


authorities on modern painting. 
These groups will be designated 
as T groups, indicating that their 
leaders were trained as discussion 
leaders but were not professionals 
in the subject matter of modern 
painting or art in general. The 
members of these T groups gen- 
erally knew each other and the 
leader prior to the course. In fact 
the leader was a member of the 
group who volunteered for the 
leadership training. These groups 
averaged about nine members each. 

The remaining two groups were 
led by persons who were neither 
professional artists nor trained dis- 
cussion leaders. 
called U untrained. 
However, these leaders, and sev- 


These will be 
groups, Or 


eral members of their groups, were 
informed in the subject matter of 
art. Generally the members 
age number was 1] 


aver- 
and the lead- 
ers of these two groups were ac 
quainted with each other prior to 
Both the T and U 


groups met in private homes. 


this course. 


Gathering Data 


Two devices were used for gath- 
ering data on these nine groups— 
tape recordings and _ selt-report 
questionnaires. After a group had 
started the Modern Painting cours« 
generally on the second or third 
meeting, our research — assistant 
would deliver a tape recorder and 


a supply of questionnaires to the 
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place and explain their 
to the leader and _ the 


meeting 
purpose 
up. That night's discussion was 
orded and at the close of the 
member filled out a 
about the 


Anonvmityv was 


Tice ting CAC h 


que stlonnalre meeting 
assured. 

There seemed to be no resistance 
to this procedure. It had originally 
been hoped that a return visit could 
be made to each group toward the 
end of the 

l 


possib e on only a tew 


course. but this was 
This inabil- 
lack of research 


a lack of control over 


itv was due to 
funds and 
the meetin 
Most of the 


time of most groups 
groups met at their 


onvenience, not ours, which is to 


4 
he nonlaboratorv. 
Therefore, this 


single visit 


expected with 
seminatural groups 


report is based on the 


I 
to each group 


leseribe and com- 


In order to « 
these three types of groups— 

and U—the data were col- 
lected and = analvzed along two 
dimensions commonly used in de- 
scribing the dynamics of 
activitv. These ‘are the dimensions 
of task and ma 
the tapes and the 


group 


intenance. That is 
questionnaires 
what each 
group did with its task require- 


were examined to see 


ments—how well did it accomplish 
its job of learning about modern 
painting; and how each group han- 


dled its maintenance requirements 
-how well did it handle 


} 
emotional relations and maintain a 


its socio- 


pleasant psyche group 


Rating Scale 


to th 
analyst rated 
section of the 
tape on a one-to-four scale 


in listening 
tape recording, the 
each three-minute 


For Li xample, 


along 
each dimension. On the task dimen- 
three 
was rated as | 


sion the minute discussion 
if it represented 
random conversation or free 
ciation, 2. if th 
on several sidetracks with several 
subgroups going in different direc- 


tions, 3, if the conversation was on 


asso- 


conversation was 


a side track that was ap parently 
accepted by the group, and 4, if the 
conversation was on the 
ject and relevant to the question 
set by the leader and the 

On the 
the tape 


goal sub- 


group. 
dimension 
rated 1, if 
it represented self-centered remarks 


maintenance 
segment was 


made obliviously to the remarks of 
others; 2, if the 
reacting to one or a 


conversant was 
few others in 
the group; 3, if conversants were 
interacting with and giving sup- 
port to each other; and 4, if the 
conversants were aaeentd group 
as a whole and were making the 
aware of what they 
doing to each other. 


group very 
were 


Task and Maintenance 


Similarly, in the 


questionnaire 
there were five 


questions which 
were aimed at the member's report- 
ing how well the group worked 
on the task, and six questions de- 
signed to get at the 
requirements. The task questions 
asked the member how much he 
thought he learned, how many un- 


maintenance 


answered questions he had, how 
much he now wanted to read the 
assigned material, how well he 
read before the meeting, what kind 
of material would best help the 
group, and how important to him 
the subjects were in the meeting. 
The maintenance questions asked 
the member how friendly or warm 
he felt towards this group, how 
freely he felt to express himself, 
how often he spoke, how his con- 
tributions were treated, 
often the petheiead 
ahead before he had 


get in. 


and how 
jumped 
chance to 


Each of the nine groups has its 
own unique profile of performance 
along the two dimensions. How- 
ever, it is possible to infer certain 
consistencies within each of the 
three major groups (P, T, and U 
differentiate be- 
tween and among the three types 
ot leadership. 


that somewhat 


The most obvious difference 
among the three is that the P 
groups, led by art professors, stay 
most closely to the task require- 
ments, and spend the least amount 
of their ' maintaining 
socio-emotional relations within the 
group. 


energy on 


This is especially obvious 
in listening to the tape recordings, 
which also suggest that the T and 
U groups are about equal in their 
pursuit of the task but that the 7 
groups exceed the others in main- 
taining group relations. 

Of particular interest in the task 
requirements is the self-report of 


each member as to how much he 
thinks he learned from the meet- 
ing. Looking across all nine groups 
we find that the general tendency 
was tor 25 per cent of the ragencene 
to feel they had learned “a great 
deal,” 70 per cent to feel neh. had 
learned * ‘quite a bit.” and five per 
cent to feel they had learned “not 
much.” 

The P and U groups fit this pro- 
file fairly closely, while the T 
groups vary around it. One T 
group conte ruined _ the highest per- 
centage of those who learned a 
creat deal, 5S per cent, vet another 
T group contained the least (0 
per cent). From this we may sur- 
mise that the ; 
reported by members is more vari- 
able or inconsistent under the T 
tvpe of leadership, implying that 
these leaders have a real task job 
on their hands. Related to this is 
the amount of interest the 
bers indicate in the 
discussion. 


amount of learning 


mem- 
topic under 

The T groups who reported they 
learned the least were also the 
groups reported the least 
amount of interest in the subject 
matter. We must recall why they 
are in these study discussion groups. 
The P group me smbers re ported the 
highest interest in the topic—and 
they had enrolled in the course as 
earlier proof of this interest. The 
T groups, and to some extent the 
U groups, were fairly well formed 
before they chose as a group to 
take the course. 


who 


Motivation Problem 


Both the T and U leaders have 
a greater problem of motivation 
than does the P leader. At least 
the T groups seemed to have suc- 
ceeded as well as the P groups 
getting the members to read the 
assigned material before the meet- 
ing. The U groups were least well- 
prepared in terms of reading the 
lesson. 

At the end of the meeting all 
the groups reperted a desire to 
read the material more thoroughly. 
However, this does not mean that 
they necessarily wanted more read- 
ing material. Instead, the P groups 
wanted more of what they were 
getting the most of already—lec- 


Continued on page 305 
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A BASIS FOR SOCIAL 


Rational planning can help 


and enhance community life 


- 
The search for effective means to 
attain high levels of personal need 
satisfaction, and at the same time 
develop the highest qui alities of 
human dignity, is at the heart of 
most of man’s deliberate effort to 
further social and cultural progress. 


The colonization of the new 
world had as one of its major moti- 
vations the assumption that to get 
awav from the main streams of 
culture and start afresh would pro- 
duce a stvle of life which would 
further man, regardless of his sta- 
tion, toward fulfilling the goals 
mentioned above. In a_ general 
sense this was true whether the 
avowed purpose of the great ad- 
venture was religious liberty, free- 
dom from __ political oppression, 
economic gain, or merely wander- 
lust. 

The constant hope in breaking 
away, turning over a new leaf, or 
in planting a flag on unclaimed 
territory is that old mistakes will 
not be repeate ‘d. History only par- 
tially validates this position. In 
fact. pessimists claim that the only 
thing man learns from history is 
that he never learns from history. 
That the chronicle of man has been 
a continual repetition of the same 
general theme of trial and error 
behavior, with no observable prog- 


ress save the deepening of the 


ee 


Roy C. Buck, Associate Professor of 
Rural Soci logy at The Pe nnsylvania 
State [ niversity, also is pre sident of 
American Country Life Association. 
This article is adapted from his talk 
before this group. He has done re- 
search in rural youth migration and in 
community organization. Dr. Beck 
received his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Penn State and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Minnesota 
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to revitalize 


in rural areas 


cultural bed upon which the action 
depends for value referents, is 
essentially the point of view of the 
“gloomy * historian. 

This paper will not take the 
gloomy position. It will consider 
what appear to be some funda- 
mental questions pertaining to cur- 
rent efforts to revitalize and en- 
hance community life in rural 
America. The paper will examine 
the possibility of moving from trial 
and error behavior tow: ard rational 
planning. By rational planning we 
mean attempts to calculate prob- 
able consequences of alternative 
lines of action prior to committing 
resources to a specific program. 


The Problem Situation 


Social power is organized around 
three major types ‘of human be- 
havior, reactionary, status quo, and 
revolution. In the actual situation, 
however the pure types rarely 
manifest themselves. They blend 
and it is more useful, and no doubt 
quite a bit less controversial, to 
refer to behavior and _ attitudes 
oriented to maintenance and change 
emphases. Change must be sub- 
divided into two categories; that 
which holds that the future 
be faced with new ideas, and that 
which takes the position that the 
past can serve as a reservoir of 
ideas for programing for the future. 


must 


The backward, maintenance, tor- 
ward emphases seem to be selective 
for characteristic lines of action. 
The backward facing interests tend 
to back into the future. They make 
much out of “returning to normal” 
or to the “good old days.” The 
forces of maintenance direct energy 
toward “fence mending” 


public 


ACTION 


By ROY C. BUCK 


relations, and expedient stop-gap 
types of activity. They do not ever 
see problems as subtle or chronic 
but as acute, forthright, short-run 
frailties which will probably run 
their course. The forward facing 
emphasis appears to be se ‘lective 
for activity deficient in the recogni- 
tion of historical relevance or prec- 
edent. The forces plunge forward 
burning bridges as they go, with 
little concern for the ‘residue of 
tradition and the deep-seated 
values giving a measure of strength 
to the social fabric they wish to 
redesign. 


Balance of Power 


The balance of power is very 
likely to be in favor of the main- 
tenance emphasis. The forces of 
change generally spring from back- 
ward and forward facing critics 
of the established modes of living. 
The critics of the maintenance em- 
phasis are very likely to be at a 
relative disadvantage, because of 
the probability of their not being 
in positions to control huge seg- 
ments of public opinion. They must 
play an aggressor role, challenging 
the maintenance emphasis and ulti- 
mately placing it on the defensive. 

There appears to be somewhat 
ot a cvclical pattern. As 
become successful in their 
sive tendencies and achieve power 
and ultimately commit it to lines 
their tactics must shift 
to defense and the 


critics 


agg¢gres- 


of action, 
change em- 
phasis is gone. 

The point is that change 
cially in a free 


espe- 
; society, seems to 
be accomplished during the time 
ot power commitment on the part 


of the successful aggressor forces. 
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ommitted the em- 
| 


maimtenance and 


powel! IS ¢ 
shifts to 

e repeats This 
seems to hold true 
lless of the nature of the so 


lationship being studied 


general 


nship 


Reasonable Principle 


It is not correct to assume that a 
ratlanece lll ne the S¢ points of view 
IS the goal to be striven tor The 


1 


hances of a stalemate worse than 


maintenance emphasis is too 
Phe possibility of a trem- 
on-the-fence, do-nothing 

le is likely to be 


lance IS considered the 


increased if 
answer. 
mehow historic 
fused to the 
] 


prod 


I 


ETS pec tive must 
“forward look, 


ra new mentalitv, a new 


uci! 


ig 
] shilosophy ot hu nah progress which 


not nourished in expediency 
alone, but feels an overwhelming 
responsibility to reasonable prin- 
ciple as the 
YP il realiz reasonable 
principle we mean the translation 
of systematic knowledge of human 


alid means for 


behavior into lines of action which 
high probability of goal 
ke ( pie 


indic ate 
realization with certain 


broadly shared oral and spiritual 


} 
Vallles 


Community development must 
have such principles to serve as 
policy guides. Community d velop- 
ment must be approached with 
such caliber of critical thinking and 
svmpatheti« 


grammed, not as a collection of 


insight that it is pro- 


concrete instances. but as emergent 
from the stream of history and 
culture. We further mean the de- 
sign ot 


alternative solutions which 


constitute the same elements of 
creativity and ingenuity character- 
istic of the significant technological 


advances of our civilization 


Invention in human _ relations 
must follow the practical way of 
technology in that it be, by and 
of the known 


patterns of 


large, a restructuring 
and tested into new 
relationships to meet specific needs. 
Community development would not 
be tradition shattering. Its strong 
est attack would be, in some 

stances, thoughtfully planned 

In the 
be concerned with the redefinitio 
of traditional goals 


solescence. main, it wi 


In some case 
innovation may have an ameli 


tive effect on tradition, enhancing 
it and perhaps making it a more 
vital part of lite experience. 

Like technology, community de- 
velopment would be designed on 
the basis of a comprehensive under- 
standing of the 
reduced Or 


sxoblems to be 

solved. Here is a major 
obstaclk There is vet to be de- 
veloped easily managed techniques 
for identifving 
problems. The 


human relations 
easily observed ones 
are verv likely only symptoms ot 
subtle. complex and chronic 


conditions. The 


more 
design of treat- 
ment for symptoms is a wasteful 
enterprise; and in the case of 
human problems may be morally 
open to question. 
This suggests that progress in 
developing means of increasing the 
effectiveness of social and cultural 
means to satisfy human needs will 
depend to a large extent on the 
fund of verified knowledge avail- 
able from which to draw innovat- 


ing inferences 


Finally, community development 
calls for leadership with a Janus- 
like mentality, in that it mt look 
in both directions; but must alwavs 
be moving forward. Leadership 


must alwavs function in a 


context 
of historic and cultural perspective. 
It must view tradition and custom 
not as obstacles to 
items to be 
le sources of raw material to 
pattern new means to deal with 


emergent real life problems. 


progress, oO! 
reverenced, but as 
possib 


The Sources of Change 


One may well ask: “Why all this 
concern about community ‘develop- 
Won't thin: gs 
pretty well take care of the mselves 
if nature is left to its own devices?” 
The answer is ves. Change 
to be a natural product of human 


association. 


ment and = chi inge? 


seems 


The exchange of ideas 
seems to be productive ot new in- 
sights, 
factions with things as they are 


new felt needs and dissatis- 


The paradox of human associa- 
tion is that the social groups, organ- 
izations, and institutions 
which make it possible, also inhibit 
to a degree the realization of ex- 
pected need satisfactions on the 
part of the individuals working 
through them. Social groups can- 
not be so flexible that every ex- 


agencies, 


pected need satisfaction can be 
met. Group structure has to be 
rigid enough to furnish the stabil- 
itv necessary tor continuity. As 
time passes the tendency seems to 
be for continued growth of struc- 
tural rigidity and a corresponding 
growth of individual dissatisfaction 

The goodness of fit between the 
structure of the group and need 
satisfactions people expect from it 
tends to reduce over period ot 
time. Splinter groups form. Some 
persons may turn to other groups. 
This is all vie wed as a challenge 
to the initial group and its power 
centers and the likelihood of a 
defense-aggression relationship de- 
scribed earlier is 
result. 


almost sure to 


This seems to be the natural 
history of human association. Its 
major problem is that groups are 
not as responsive to changes as 
individuals composing them. The 
rigidity which makes group stabil- 
itv and continuity possible also is 
likely to be the cause of heightened 
individual apenas age This is 
especially the case in a society 
which believes sicily in the ideas 
There is 
a high expectancy for people to do 
something about what they don't 
like. The action is often one of 
breaking away and starting anew. 
The accumulation of formally or- 
ganized groups in our culture is, to 
an extent, to this tend- 
h ney. 


of freedom and progress. 


testimony 


It appears that the genius and 
problem of a free society is in the 
paradox outline d above. Pe ople are 
expected to “run ahead of the 
Hock.” The extent to which the 
great tradition of freedom and 
democracy can be kept vital, and 
at the same time create and bring 
into use innovations to reduce the 
social and cultural erosions grow- 
ing out of the gaps between group 
structure and expected need satis- 
factions is now, perhaps more than 
ever, the great challenge to the 
\merican social system. 

Briefly, the problem of the main- 
tenance emphasis or status quo 
centers on two aspects of human 
nature. One is the tendency to 
repeat and ultimately institutional- 
ize satisfying means to human need 
satisfaction. The other has to do 
with the more subtle tendency for 


Adult Leadership 
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persons who are productive of 
good ideas to respond to them as 
if they were an extension of their 
personality. 

There develops a kind of ego 
involvement which shows up in 
attempts to rationalize points of 
view on courses of action, not in 
terms of the issues at stake, but in 
terms of preserving the point of 
view because of a personal invest- 
ment in it. It takes a very mature 
mind to see its ideas redefined and 
pe rhaps even shelved as they be- 
come irrelevant to current prob- 
lems. To help in the process re- 
quires an even stronger 
ment to the idea of reasonable 
principle in programing for change. 

It was suggested earlier that the 
high point of change in a society 
is at the time of shift in power in 
centers of decision regarding pol- 
icy implementations. This is the 
period when the power potential of 
an individual 
accumulate in criticism 
and recommendations, and begins 
to be expended through 
lines of action. 


commit- 


group ceases to 
form of 


specific 


The story from here is essentially 
one of diminishing probability of 
change for the pressure will be 
building up by the gathering body 
of critics. Defensive tactics and 
public relations will be the major 
consumer of intellectual energy on 
the part of those giving leadership 
to specific programs. This leads 
to the maintenance tendency and 
an essentially conservative outlook. 
This. of course, is not entirely bad. 
There has to be sufficient mainte- 
nance emphasis to insure a social 
structure capable of withstanding 
the stresses man creates for him- 
self. 

Further, it needs to be recog- 
nized that “slates are never wiped 
entirely clean.” When power shifts, 
or when new ideas become ac- 
cepted, there is 
remain a residue of previous power 
commitment. It becomes institu- 
tionalized and preserved as a vital 
part of the There are 
aspects of our present dav mode 
of life which are traceable to the 
various big events in history. This 


almost sure to 


heritage. 


residue classifies into two broad 
categories, the utilitarian and the 
svmbolic. The former serves ends 
generally thought of as rational. 
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The latter serves the traditional or 
sentimental needs of man. These 
are not unrelated. Rational be- 
havior without tradition is a fiction. 
Sentiment and tradition alone will 
never bring man to face the real 
world of practical problems. The 
difficulty of distinguishing these 
two emphases is that two persons 
may view the same item or idea, 
and one m: av see it as possessing 
sentimental value while the other 
responds to it in terms of rational 
value. 

A reasonably useful guide for 
judging how persons perceive a 
given idea within the context out- 
lined above is to ascertain the 
extent to which the efficiency em- 
phasis is present. The sentimen- 
talist will say a given item or idea 
is good. The rationally oriented 
person will likely ask: “What for?” 

Now, when we cast this general 
notion into the framework of com- 
munity development, we find that 
the means-ends equation is of some 
help. The entire complex looks 
something like this: 


Means — > Ends 
Rational —— Traditional 
Traditional ——» Rational 


The question is obvious. Given 
a specific problem what combina- 
tion of means and ends will likely 
vield a satisfactory solution? When 
we consider this question along 
with what was said earlier, it would 
appear that a useful way to arrive 
at an answer is to think through 
the question as one of strategy in 


the commitment of power. 


Strategy Problems 


The strategy of power commit 
ment involves two basic problems. 
One is the choice of goal. Another 
is the choice of method to attair 
the goal. Unwise 

both instances can result in a 
shift of power directed toward 
change, to defense and_ rational 
ization for 

Wise choices will 
situation where the decision will 
in all likelihood, sell itself and at 
the same time no doubt vield a 
power increment which will furthe: 
the possibility of change. 

The element of strategy enters 
in attempting to limit power com- 


choices in one 


unwise decisions. 


produce a 


mitment to those lines of action 
having the greatest probability of 
vielding returns satisfying to the 
public in general. 

The common error. in power 
commitment is not to appreciate 
fully the relationship or lack of 
relationship between short-run and 
long-run goals. We tend to form 
policy for the long-run and imple- 
ment for the short-run. The dif- 
ficulty is that consequences of 
— run programing may not all 
be in line with the long-run prin- 
cal 

The pressure for results in our 
society forces us into this position. 
\mericans like to see results quick- 
lv. This, at times, forces action 
before adequate reflection and test 
is accomplished. This seems to be 
especially true in the field of 
human relations. 

Already people are clamoring for 
results in the pilot counties con- 
nected with the Rural Development 
Program. We are hard put in most 
instances to show much in the way 
of significant changes which have 
high probability of reaching into 
the core philosophy of the people. 
The changes are in many instances 
short-run effects. It takes a great 
leal of time to restructure values 
once they are deeply entrenched. 


( 


This discussion of 
strategy as thev relate 
nity developme nt has been sketchy. 
It represents a way of thinking 
about a problem which has been 
of traditional concern to the Amer- 
ican Country Lite Association. We 
have attempted in these few ob- 
servations to bring to the surface 
what seems to be the basis of social 
action in a tree 


powe Tr and 
to commu- 


society. 

The paper is indeed traditional 
in that it questions 
than it answers, It is rational in that 
it is an attempt to face squarely 


raises more 


one or two or ems which have 
been side-stepped in many instances 
of the 
ind strategy are ideas not wholly 
in keeping with the 
ideal. 


Perhaps the most sacred core of 


because 


belief that power 


democratic 


democracy is found in the free- 


] 


dom to accumulate 


ower, and to use it wisely. In 


and disperse 


this idea alone is one of the great- 
est intellectual and 
lenges of our times 


moral chal 
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Describing several plans for community 


services to the aged in rural areas 


SERVICES KOR OLDER PEOPLE 


(), rHe farm, full retirement is 
In the past. 
few retired and most kept working 
until death 


] 
increasingly accepted 


something quite new 
But now retirement is 
Some move 
to town. others build another house 

m and stay there 
he farmer is looked upon 
it -« mploved and therefor Ca- 
of exercising voluntary retire- 
in a strict sense his retire- 
[ne SS 

+ 


of obligation to sons, 


mav not be voluntary 


a farmer to retire. Rural 
retirement is socially acceptable 
but for reasons which are some- 
times at variance with those oven 
for urban retirement 

farmers retirement is at 
ial matter for his own deci- 
S1on Pe rsonal reasons become the 
major factor tor farmers as against 
institutionally imposed reasons for 
urban retirement 
However. many 
ize that retirement has various 
ms. Partial retirement is looked 
upon as retirement itself by many 
in urban and rural settings. The 


farmer who reduces both labor and 


farmers recog- 


management role S OF ¢ liminate sone 

other. considers himself re- 

He sees retirement as a re- 

from some of his former re- 
sponsibilitic s. but not all 

Another concept is that retire- 


ment is not attained until all farm 


labor and management roles have 
been surrendered. 

Retirement is thus viewed either 
as a reduction of roles, with the as- 
sumption that this lowered level of 
responsibility will be maintained 
indefinitely, or release from all re- 
sponsible roles of labor and man- 
agement, whether gradually or sud- 
denly ; 


Three Choices 


The older farmer has three basic 
choices to make. He can remain 
on the farm: he can leave the farm 
and move into the nearby town; or 
he can move into a city, or with 
relatives, or into a congregate type 
of living arrangement. According 
to my observations in Minnesota. 
the preterred choice is to remain 
on the land. In this event, he farms 
at a reduced level of activity; he 
takes in a partner; or he rents the 
land, but remains in residence. 

\ move into the nearby town or 
the city imposes many adjustment 
problems. Even though his wife 
mav still be with him and he is not 
alone, he is subject to loneliness 
as he misses the farm with its close- 
ness to the soil and its animal life. 
Furthermore, moving into a home 
for the aged or with relatives is not 
necessarily conducive to maintain- 
ing status. Few responsible roles 
are allotted or allowed to the 
stranger, let alone the elderly 
stranger. 

Isolation of older people in a 
small town is not unusual. Increas- 
ing infirmity on the part of the 
aged and the scattering of their 
children to other sections of the 
United States is common enough 
for such isolation to have come to 
the attention of health and welfare 
officials. 


Too late, retired farmers and 
small town residents find that  re- 
tirement should not be an end in 
itself. but a means toward expan- 
sion or development of new retire- 
ment living goals. Such goals can 
mean active participation in the 
organizational structure within the 
rural community such as the Farm 
Bureau, Farmers Union or the 
Grange, or acceptance of responsi- 
ble roles in meeting the educational 
and recreational needs of the young 


and the old. 


Council on Aging 


The community may demand an 
emphasis on aging services through 
existing resources like the church, 
veterans organizations, and public 
bodies or it may call for a special 
council on aging either to stimulate 
latter organizations or to 
undertake the direct service itself. 

Each community 


these 


v could utilize 
some form of coordination such as 
a council. The rural and small 
town council is usually conceived 
as a citizens organization with a 
variety of purposes utilizing the 
following multiple interrelated func- 
tions at one time or another: (1) 
Channeling community study, plan- 
ning and action; (2) Coordinating 
existing resources; (3) Eliminating 
inefficient duplication; (4) Locat- 
ing community needs lacking ap- 
propriate services; (5) Activating 
preventive and curative measures; 
(6) Promoting public acceptance 
of needs and subsequent resources; 
and (7) Developing and sponsor- 
ing ever-increasing and_ effective 
services. 

The role of the rural and small 
town American council becomes 
one of undertaking active, ener- 
getic roles for community better- 


Adult Leadership 
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IN RURAL AMERICA 


By JEROME KAPLAN 


ment on behalf of the aging. This 
is done by providing leadership 
through anticipating needs and 
developing necessary resources. The 
rural council role, then, is essen- 
tially fact-finding, coordination, 
stimulation, and direct service. 
This is similar to urban council 
roles with one basic distinction, 
namely, that direct service is not 
a true urban council ‘function. 
The following alternatives to in- 
stituting a plan to stimulate, de- 
velop. and coordinate loc al sery ices 
to older people in rural and small 
town environments are suggested 
for those communities without a 
local pattern. These 
cover both governmental and _ vol- 
untarv agencies. They are intended 
to stimulate thought and are not 
suggested as final forms. In each 
instance, however, both staff and 
citizen representation are consid- 


ceuidelines 


ered essential. Several plans con- 
sider the possibility of county or 
multiple county organization where 
the population is sparse and avail- 
able financing is critical. 

Whatever the form that is 
evolved, there are some basic prin- 
ciples in setting up the structure 
that can be mentioned. Among 
others, these include local auton- 
omy, objectivity in selecting staff, 
state-community fund participation 
when needed. services to one com- 
munity, county, or multiple units, 
availability, and active citizen roles 
in advisory capacities 


Council Organization 


struc- 
tures that may suggest other com- 
binations now will be described. 

Plan A. A plan to allow each 
county and multiple county units 
to decide on its mode of operation. 


Six council organization 


April, 1959 


Such a plan would be approved 
by a state citizens council on aging, 
or any other body approved by 
the legislature, and would permit 
counties to band together. State 
appropriation could match local 
appropriation. This plan would 
have to conform to the principles 
mentioned earlier. Thus, the wel- 
fare office, the public health agency, 
the school district, or a nonprofit 
organization, among others, could 
be designated as the agency to ad- 
minister the funds. 

Plan B. This plan would set up 
a special committee under county 
commissioner authorization. As a 
starting point in evolving this plan, 
each county desiring to take part 
in this plan could be empowered 
through its county commissioners 
to set up a special committee of 
not less than seven, nor more than 
12. members, composed of one 
representative from each of the 
following interests, such as recrea- 
tion, institutions for the aged, so- 
cial work, health, industry, labor, 
agriculture, education, housing, 
family service organizations, county 
commissioners. 

Each geographic section of the 
county would be represented on 
the committee. Where there would 
be specialties lacking in the coun- 
ty, the county commissioners would 
appoint additional members from 
either recreation. social work 
health or education. The chair- 
man of this committee could be the 
chairman of the county welfare 
board. This committee would hire 
the staff coordinator. The candi- 
dates could be recruited and 
screened by the state civil service 
or its appropriate counterpart. This 
committee could meet monthly and 
the staff coordinator would serve 


as secretary. The county auditor 


could be an ex-officio member and 
could then be the treasurer. 

Terms of the committee mem- 
bers should be staggered, with some 
appointed for one, others for two, 
and others for three years initially. 
It is suggested that except for the 
county chair- 
man, no member would be ap- 
pointed for more than two terms 
Vacancies would be filled after 
approval by the county commis- 
sioners. 


commissioner and 


Service Coordinator 


Where more than one county 
would be involved the same idea 
still could be applied. Each county 
would appropriate to the special 
committee its proportionate share 
of state and county funds for these 
counties entering into agreement 
with each other. The total number 
of committee appointments would 
remain the same, apportioned ac- 
cording to the number of counties 
involved. The chairman of the 
committee would be the same ex- 
cept that each vear the chairman- 
ship would rotate by counties in 
alphabetical order. Where a va- 
caney would occur, it would be 
filed trom the same county. The 
committee would furnish quarterly 
reports on its program to the ap- 
propriate agency. 

Plan C. A county service co- 
ordinator within county welfare 
board jurisdiction is another possi- 
bility in some localities. Although 
administratively the coordinator 
vould be responsible to the appro- 
priate staff person in the welfare 
office, a special 


citizens council 


should be established as a countv- 


wide advisory group representing 


all the necessarv interest. 


Plan D. A further plan could be 
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to set up a citizens council that 


would meet the minimum require- 


ments of a voluntary statewide 
organization suc h as a mental health 
other health or med- 


al associations, a welfare 


association, 
coun- 
a civic and service organiza- 
) this manner funds for part 
available. While 


neeting a goal of the sponsor, local 
imple- 


ime staff mav be 


Manv of the small com 
Chest 
although 


nuni have Community 
or United 

: council is not in existence. Funds 
available through 
local organization tor a coun- 


Appeal drives, 
could be made 


cil on aging 

lan F. On the 
local foundation could be Incorpo- 
rated by interested citizens to 
grants to serve the old. 


1e from estates and 


other hand, a 


handle 
Funds could con 
individual organizations 


To Develop Councils 


fountv and community meetings 
ging can be important means 
to develop councils on services to 
people 


older people In 


with special emphasis on 
those commu- 
lacking in this 
kind of organization, a council on 
as the initial im- 
general community 
council geared to the 


nities which are 


iging Can serve 
petus toward a 
multiple 
needs of anv locality such as the 
voung and the old, the mentally 
ill and retarded. among the 
host of community demands. This 
has taken place ‘in several Cali- 
fornia Communities 

As in urban centers, in the rural 
and small town community. the 
initial stimulus of a recreation pro- 
gram or interest in improving and 
expanding medical care facilities 
can be the starting point toward 
a comprehensive approach through 
a council structure 

Sibley County, Min 
excellent instance. 
this rural 
small 


nesota, is an 
For some years 
including — six 
undertaken a 
county hobby show for its senior 


county 
towns, had 
citizens, with great success. This 
interest in recreation was a major 
when a meeting was 
named off- 
cers for a county committee. The 
executive secretary of the Sibley 


importance 
called which, in turn, 


County Weltare Board served as a 
major catalysist in organizing and 
stimulating. Within a vear the 
hobby show expanded greatly; an 
interest in utilizing adult educa- 
tion techniques in homes for the 
aged developed; serious considera- 
tion of housing needs for the old 
was given, and consultations were 
held with architects. 

Though the 
nitv organization was no different 
in Scott County, Illinois, a_pre- 
dominantly rural environment, the 
development of local services be- 
gan to take place without a central 
committee structure, except for its 
Welfare Services Committee here- 
tofore acting in advisory capacity 
to the local public assistance pro- 
gram. It was here that the state 
technician and liaison, the Super- 
visor of Services for Aging of the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Breckenridge, un- 
dertook to help educate the com- 
munity through addresses, printed 
materials and visual aids. In addi- 
tion to the direct leadership of the 
county superintendent, the existing 
community organizations began the 
actual program. 


process of commu- 


Voluntary Organizations Can 
Aid Local Groups 


Of importance in rural and small 
town planning is the fact that many 
statewide voluntarv organizations 
can be found in every one of these 
environments to supplement local 
groups, even though the county 
welfare department may be _ the 
only social agency with any staff. 
Certainly, there is to be found 
every rural community some edu- 
cational, religious, fraternal, vet- 
erans, Civic, service, occupational 
or other organizational type that 
can serve as the initial stimulator 
for a council. 

Any program for rural older 
people and the aged, if it is to 
meet their specific needs most effec- 
tively, must take into consideration 
circumstances which 
add to the difficulties of these peo- 
ple, as well as the special informal 
resources of the rural community 
which can be utilized to help them. 
A community inventory of needs 
and capi abilities whereby groups 
and individuals are identified is 


the ‘special 


essential. Listing of al! local organ- 
izations and what can be expected 
of them in the planning or direct 
service stages is invaluable. By so 
doing, financial. personnel, and 
moral support can be assessed. 

Certain prerequisites for an ade- 
quate program for the rural older 
people and the aged are largely 
bevond the scope of local commu- 
nity action. In this category fall 
the need for retirement and health 
benefit systems, additional atten- 
tion to the employment needs of 
older people in state employment 
services, more adequate old age 
assistance payments where needed. 
additional adequate medical facil- 
ities including—at times—nursing 
homes. 

Many of these projects call fon 
state or federal legislation when 
local groups can campaign for 
them. Nevertheless, numerous possi- 
bilities for action by local commu- 
nities and individual citizens groups 
are available. Though some rural 
towns have made provision for 
helping the older adult feel use- 
ful and important, most rural com- 
munities have 
program. 

We know that new councils on 
aging in small communities do not 
lack for 1 They may, how- 
ever, find that sufficient resources 
built around a specific interest— 
tor example, matching medical care 
facilities with the growing need 
for these resources and their re- 


finements—cannot be 
] 


no comprehensive 


resources. 


located or 
stirred into action. Three alterna- 
tives then must be faced—wait 
with no indication of the time in- 
volved; actively work toward inter- 
esting a sponsor; or act directly 
and assume that function. With 
the possibility of more and more 
rural people retiring, as well as 
growing older on the job, the rural 
demands will increase in intensity. 

If a community is to solve its 
problem, it will be accomplished 
through the cooperative efforts of 
its residents and organizations as 
it utilizes national, state, and _ its 
own local resources. And 
while consultation and some 
finances may be available through 
outside assistance, the actual pro- 
gram continuance in rural America 
is still the responsibility of the 
local community. 


even 


Adult Leadership 
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By RAYMOND F. GOULD 


A LOOK AT INDUSTRIAL MENTAL HEALTH 


Can adult educators help to develop a 


comprehensive control program in this field? 


\ HAT do we know about indus- 
trial mental health? The short an- 
swer to this question is that not 
much is known. However, 
is known to suggest innovations 
which may improve the mental 
health and age of work- 
ers, innovations n preventive psy- 
chiatry and in adult education. 
Enough is also known to suggest 
large areas of research which need 
exploration if effective service is to 
be given in this field. Finally, there 
is reason to believe that industrial 
mental health is extremely impor- 
tant to our national welfare. 

What does the field of industrial 
mental health encompass? There 
are varying conceptions, but for 
the purposes of this article the fol- 
lowing conception seems appropri- 
ate: industrial mental health is con- 
cerned with understanding, assess- 
ing, and improving the mental and 
emotional functioning of human 
beings in work situations. This con- 
ception requires some elaboration. 

(1) Mental health involves not 
only the mind of the individual, but 
also his body and all the factors in 
his milieu which affect his mental 
and emotional functioning. In our 
highly complex and interdepend- 
ent world society this means that 


enough 
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RayMonp F. Goutp is social science 
analyst with the National Institute of 
Mental Health, where one 
concerns is with research development 
in industrial mental health. From long 
observation Mr. Gould is convinced 
that the work situation is an impor- 
tant source of poor mental health and 
psychological disturbance. He believes 
that “Ultimately industry will be a 
major area for voluntary control meas- 
ures in public mental healtii* pro- 
grams 


if his major 
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everything, from international ten- 
sions to national TV programs, to 
what he had for breakfast and what 
he dreamed last night, may have 
an effect on his mental and emo- 
tional functioning. 

(2) This also means that mental 
health is a process. Human beings 
get healthier and less healthy by 
minute degrees day by day as they 
go through their life cycle. Thei 
mental health is const: untly depend- 
ent upon and varying with the 
mental health of those around them 
and upon a variety of factors in the 
family, the work situation, the na- 
tion, and the world. 

(3) There are both “minuses” 
and “plusses” in the mental health 
of the individual. Neurotic or psy- 
chotic symptoms or de ‘fects in chi ir- 
acter structure are “minuses” that 
are to be found in most of us. 
These, however, tend to be offset 
by the “plus” capacities for self- 
actualization, for effective inte rper- 
sonal relations, and for creative or 
innovative reality perception. The 
development and effectiveness of 
these plus factors are strongly af- 
fected by the nature of our highly 
complex and rapidly changing so- 
ciety. Such a society appears to 
require of its effective members a 
long apprenticeship and the ability 
to adapt to changing conditions— 
both by accepting change, by eval- 
uating change and by 
change. 


creating 


The Work Situation 


What do all these attributes of 
mental health mean in the work 
situation? One might first ask 
whether mental health is a proper 
concern in the work situation. Cer- 
tainly, in our society, work is a cen- 


tral concern of most adults in that 
they spend most of their waking 
hours involved in it, and their op- 
portunities for  self-actualization, 
for satisfying interpersonal rela- 
tions, and for status are closely tied 
up with the work situation. It ap- 
pears that the work situation is a 
source of emotional and material 
support for most adults and also of 
self-expression and fulfillment. 
Where it does not meet such re- 
quirements in adequate degree it 
mav also be a source of neurotic 
and psychosomatic symptoms and 
of interpersonal difficulties. 

In our society, in which there is 
such emphasis on upward mobility 
and upon material success, we are 
extremely dependent both for sur- 
vival and for satisfactions upon a 
world-wide network of goods, serv- 
ices, and communications. The 
work situation is of crucial impor- 
tance in such a society. 


Research Is Needed 


At the same time, we know that 
mental illness is a major public 
health problem and that among 
workers there are w idespread prob- 
lems of apathy, 


low productivity, 
absenteeism, 


interpersonal and in- 
conflicts, and so forth. 
Such problems are not new, and 
until recently this country could 
apparently afford such wastage of 
human resources. 


tergroup 


However, in our 
present highly competitive world 
situation it is most important that 
morale and productivity be maxi- 
mized, and the human cost of pro- 
duction be minimized. 
What kind of research and 

perimentation is needed before an 
ffective program of control of pub- 


lic mental health problems is pos- 
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sible? Any effective public health 
control program requires: l 

knowledge otf the extent and na- 
ture of the problem, (2 the de- 


velopment of case-finding methods, 
| 

etiolog, or 

» so that 


}) knowledge of the 
development of the disease 


preventative and treatment meas 
u S may be ce \ ised, t ahh ASSCSS- 
nent of human and material 


resources tor pre vention and treat- 
ment, and finally, (5 


evaluation of preventive 


a continuing 
and treat- 


directed toward 


ment measures 


their ent. A less explored 
method of public he alth control 

that strengths 
and positive individu- 
] 


als so 


IMprove Il 


ot developing the 
attributes of 
that thes 
to the dist ase 


whic h 


have a resistance 


This is a method 


may have particular ap- 
plicability in the mental health 
field, as later duscussion will try 
to indicate 
Are we ready to undertake such 


public health control program in 
lo irk 


we do 


and other 
tions? Untortur not 
know the extent of the problem in 
work situations. We lack adequate 
finding methods We know 
only a little about the processes by 


which hea 


damage d In} 


ielleata al sittia- 


} 
iately 


Cast 


Ith is either enhanced or 


the work situation. 


Human Relations Factors 


From some 
have 


research findings we 
and 

which are 
have the hu- 
material resources only 
for small, limited trials at present. 
There is no large-scale program of 


clues as to preventive 
treatment me 
worth trying, 
and 


sasures 
but we 
mah 


evaluation of 


continuing preven- 
tive and treatment measures in 
work situations at present. How- 
ever, we are much better off in 
these respects than we were a few 
ears ago. There is a growing body 


human relations 
problems in industry 


underway. 


of research on 
and more is 
y. Let us now consider in 
more detail the present state of in- 
dustrial mental health research. 


The 


focused on human relations factors 
in factories, hospitals, banks, 
tary and governmental 
tions. These have 


growing body of studies are 


mili- 
organiZa- 
usually been 
surveys or one-shot studies. Such 
studies do not permit the investi- 


gation of process as longitudinal 


300 


a9 


studies would. They permit one to 
evidence of low morale and 
low productivity in work situations 
and permit study of factors asso- 
ciated with such indices of 
mental health. They, however, 


not permit continuing observation 


see 


poor 
do 


so that changes in these indices can 
be observed and the factors con- 
tributing to such changes identified. 
Thus far, a relatively small 
studies which do not 
permit any kind of estimate of the 


national or even regional situation 


these are 
number of 


a national survey of the 
mental health of adults in our pop- 
ulation has been done by the Sur- 
Center at the Uni- 
Michigan, for the Joint 
Commission on Mental IIness and 
Health. Although all 
adults, rather than those in the 
labor this study may give a 
beginning picture of the extent and 
nature of the problem in work sit- 


Recently 


Vey Re search 


Ve rsity ot 
focused 


on 


torce, 


uations. as well as a picture ot 
some of the factors associated with 
mental health and illness in such 


situations. 
To supply 

ot the 

problem in industry, 


adequate knowledge 
nature of the 
however, a 


extent and 
series of national and local surveys 
of mental health in work groups is 
Such studies should be 
of sufficient size and diversity that 
vy understand the nature of 
the problem and its variations in 


required. 


one may 


the population by age, sex, reli- 
gion, occupation, stage in the life 
evele, race and so on. 


Effects on the Worker 


Research is beginning to indicate 
that such factors as relationships 
with peers, and 
periors, structure, 
physical factors such as noise and 
humidity, job security, opportuni- 
ties for communication up the lad- 
der, the 
(such as sudden pressure periods, 
hazards, and so forth), and even 
living arrangements and the. atti- 
tudes of one’s neighbors and friends 
toward one’s work situation — all 
have apparent effects on the work- 
mental and emotional func- 
tioning. Yet the varying effects of 
these factors, singly and in various 
combinations, not vet 


subordinates su- 


organizational 


presence ot stress tactors 


ers 


are under- 


stood. 


What seems to be required here 
is a series of longitudinal studies 
which will permit continuing ob- 
servation of workers, both on the 
job and in the community, so that 
casual relationships can be estab- 
lished and various healthy and un- 


healthy processe described and 
unde ‘rstood. 
One finding that comes uy p re- 


peatedly is that many workers in 
relatively mechanized 
jobs seem to reach a level of rela- 
tive apathy yet of minimally effec- 
tive work performance. The work 
situation appears to be only a peri- 
pheral life interest for them, or 

kind of necessary evil, which is 
tolerable by performance 
considerably below their c: ipacities. 
Despite many apparently patholog- 
ical factors in their situation, many 
seem to strike this level of apa- 
thetic functioning and maintain it 
throughout their work career with- 
out developing further symptoms 


routine or 


Whe ide 


of mental and emotional break- 
down. 
Getting Cooperation 

Yet occasionally, when the op- 


portunity to suggest improvements 
in the work process is presented 
to them in a way which does not 
make them feel that they are being 
exploited, workers 
CZ in show ‘ases in 


such 
remarkable 
productivity and i 
job. 


some ot 
incre 
n interest in the 
Observations such as this have 
of the researchers at the 
University of Michigan and other 
centers to see great possibilities in 
a work organization in which the 
( mplovee is encouraged to feel that 
he is sharing in a enter- 
yrise; that his contributions will be 
of benefit both to him and to his 
fellow employees; that his 


suggestions 


led some 


common 


com- 
plaints and be 
communicated up the line to some- 
one who can take appropriate ac- 


can 


tion about them, and where his 
own welfare seems to be a matter 
of company concern. 

Other investigators would em- 


phasize in such an approach the 
importance of reality-centered lead- 
Others emphasize the im- 
homogeneity or 


ership. 
portance of the 
heterogeneity of worker groupings 
on the job or in the community. 
The impression one 


over-all gets 


Adult Leadership 
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from these investigations of mental 
health or human relations processes 
in industry is that promising leads 
for experimentation and further re- 
search are being turned up, but 
that the surface of this area is just 
being scratched thus far. 


Shortage of Trained Personnel 


There is considerable evidence 
that there is a great shortage of 
trained mental health personnel in 
this country. Psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, psychi itric social workers, 
counsellors of various types, and 
psychiatric nurses are in short sup- 
ply and the rate of increase of the 
demand for such services is much 
greater than the rate at which such 
people are being trained. More- 
over, evidence regarding the ef- 
ineffectiveness | of 
such personnel in varying  situa- 
tions is far from conclusive. No 
widely acceptable instruments have 
been developed for asse ssing such 


fectiveness or 


effectiveness. 

The number of such trained per- 
sonnel in industry is very small thus 
far. However, even though their 
effectiveness in work situations has 
not been conclusively 
strated, there is a growing appre- 
ciation of the value of the seévices 
ot psychologists, 


demon- 


; counsellors, and 
a few psychiatric personnel in some 
industries. The task is to use them 
effectively. ' 

In a short paper such as this 
there is not the opportunity to 
present a complete rese arch pro- 
gram in industrial mental health. 
The paper will therefore be con- 
cluded with a discussion of the 
possibilities that appear to reside 
promising innovation, the 
healthy or therapeutic work milieu. 

There are some plants and other 
work organizations which have a 
history of little or no labor-manage- 
ment. strife, very low labor turn- 
over and absence rates, low acci- 
dent rates. In these organizations 
the management is consciously at- 


in one 


tempting to foster a concern for 
employee welfare, participation, 
productivity, and self-development 
throughout the organization. In 
some ‘each organizi itions there are 
counsellors avaliable with whom 
employees may psig either on- 
the-job problems o or problems in- 
volving their life sais the plant. 
When one visits such a plant one 
is impressed with the atmosphere 
of interested involvement in the 
job, harmonious interpersonal rela- 
tions, and free democratic commu- 
nication that appears to exist. Ar- 
gyris® describes two such enter- 
prises: 

“Hood, the President of Ansul 
Chemical Company, has helped to 
introduce a type of participative 
management that is close to the 
leadership philosophy defined by 
Gordon. Beginning with two man- 
agement axioms (1) ‘people, not 
products, are the real competitive 
yest between companies, and 
( ) ‘pe ople support what they help 
conan: Hood has helped to estab- 
lish participation at all levels, and 
organizationally Basho -d_partici- 
pation by reducing the decision- 
making point to the lowest pos- 
sible level. In effect, this helps to 
decrease the subordinate’s feeling 
of dependence upon his leader and 
to increase his control over his own 
immediate work environment. 

“The results include a definite in 
crease in production and decrease 
in costs, but equally important, re- 
ports Hood, it also helps to estab- 
lish a climate conducive to freer, 
more creative communication, to 
develop more self-confidence in 
the group members as individuals 
and in the groups themselves, and 
to greatly increase individual self 
involvement. 

“Another living industrial experi- 
ment where a leader is actually try- 
° Argvris, Chris. Personality and Org 
ization. New York: Harper & Bros. 1957 
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ing to behave more like an indi- 
vichss ully-need-centered leader, is 
the one being conducted by James 
Richard, the executive vice presi- 
dent of a firm employing about 400 
people. Richard finds that in be- 
having as a ‘collaborative’ leader, 
he has been able to help people 
actualize themselves and at the 
same time the company has 
achieved and maintained an excel- 
lent financial condition. As a pro- 
duction superintendent he tried 
not to maintain order and control 
over his subordinates, not to keep 
things moving on the right track, 
and not to make decisions.” 


The Work Atmosphere 


Of course, such an atmosphere 
may be the accidental outcome of 
On the 
other hand, there is some evidence 
to suggest that given 
adherence to such policies, careful 


a set of complex processes 
consistent 


employee selection on the basis of 
interest, aptitude and—initially— 
relative lack of pathology, it is pos- 
sible through consistent effort to 
create such an atmosphere in work 
organizations. Once such an at- 
mosphere is established, it may be 
able to absorb and benefit more 
disturbed persons. The guidance 
and consultation of trained mental 
health personne] could be used 
with a maximum spread of their 
effectiveness in such a setup. 
Since such personnel are in such 
short supply, their utilization in this 
way seems to be one of the few 
practical methods that is available. 
Detailed blueprints for implement- 
ing such a method have not been 
drawn—but the basic ideas and ex- 
perience 
available. 
For example the ideas for such 
an approach may be drawn from 
findings in mental hospitals and 
institutions for disturbed children, 
where the establishment of such an 
apparently therapeutic environ- 
ment appears to permit even highly 


for such blueprints are 
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disturbed individuals to behave in 
more conventional manner 
show substantial improve 
ment even when intensive ther ips 
available to them 


it is known that more nor- 


is not 
Since 
dividuals are much more ca- 
? 


Or COnSCLOU 


behavior the 


s control of their 
possibilitic s of the 
milieu in normal work 


1 
ar much reater 


9 
g 
ngredients of such 


outlined 


are cae scribe d under such 


] | 


as emplovee- -centered or 


Cram have been 


centered leadership, tree 
ation up and down the 
delegation of 


down the 


authority 
heirarchy as pos- 
) permit and encourage max- 

ricipation ot emplovees 


them and af- 
¢ their productivity 


sions attecting 


Fostering Creativity 

One ingredient which has re- 
little emphasis thus far but 
seems extremely 


rapidly changing society is 


tostering 
} 


Re search 1S be g 


important 


Innovation or cre- 
inning to 
interesting findings in the 

itivitv in the work sit 

is seen that there is 

both with materials and 

ms. It is recognized 

in changing social situations 
ndividuals sid to be more 
fortable and effective when they 
Hexible and when they 


com- 


show 
capacity to innovate so as to 
ipt their past experience and 
definition to the 


new situations 


demands ot 
It is known that some individ- 
uals tend to have ideas for improv- 
ind developing both material 
When they 
opportunity to ex- 

and to do something about 
these ideas their mental health ap- 
pears to be When this 
opportunity Is denied them through 
a rigid or repressive management 


social situations 
given the 


press 


nhan ed. 


policy or tor other 1 


easons, they 
show 


Signs ot regore ssive 


apathy, 
behavior or aggression which ap- 
pear related to this thwarting of 


their innovative capacity 


Much further research is needed 
regarding this phenomenon = 


is so relevant in our ri ipid]y chang- 


In any work 
organization in which the therapeu- 
tic milieu is 
deal of Hexibility and innovative 
ability will be required on the part 


ing social situations. 


attempted, a great 


of managers, supervisors, and 


plovees_ themselves. The applica- 
tion of principles that are not tra- 
ditionally accepted will constantly 
bring up pees age situations 
ativity on the part 


of both supervisor and supervised, 


that require « 


The possibilities in the therapeu- 
tic work milieu seem great. Such 
an approach presents the possibil- 
itv of economical use of the scarce 
mental health personnel It also 
presents the possibility of contro] 
of mental health problems bevond 
the work situation. There is the 
possibility that a kind of contagion 
of health can take place in a thera- 
peutic milieu so that the less 
healthy can work smoothly 

health from the 
Such a benevolent con- 


with 
and gain 
he althy 

tagion may spread to the family, 
to the 
munity 


more 


school, and to other com- 
institutions—and we mav 
live happily ever after. The thought 
is Utopian, but the possibility for 


much feasible gain exists! 


What is the between 
adult education and industrial men- 
tal health? The prospect of a par- 
ticipative development of industrial 
mental health implies more than 
new knowledge from research. It 
implies widely shared new knowl- 
edge. As a worker is called upon 
to participate in solving the prob- 


relation 


lems he meets on the production 
line, he can be expected to seek 
more knowledge about the prob- 
As he gains knowledge, 
his mental health problems may 
become 


lems. 
less strange and obscure. 
As his problems appear more amen- 
able to 
can be expected to voice a growing 


his own management, he 


disaffection for esoteric prescrip- 


tions which can be read by profes- 


sional experts only ; 


Adult Education’s Challenge 


The implied challenge to adult 
education is to accomplish some- 
thing more fundamental than ap- 
plying formulas or issuing prescrip- 
tions to solve other people's prob- 
lems. Adult education is chal- 
lenged to help create in the worker 


and manager a functional intellec- 
tual support for participative prob- 
lem solving 
almost 
homes, 
and public 
school adult education classrooms, 
and especially in union halls—the 
problems are pervasive and basic 
to the nation’s welfare. Adult edu- 
cation works in all such settings to 
suggest, transmit, and clarify: (1) 
alternative Ways of viewing the 
problems, (2) research data regard- 
ing mental health factors in work 
group process, (3) new techniques 
for prevention and control, (4) 
evaluative tech- 
reflections on hu- 
man freedom in a therapeutic work 
milieu. 
The writer has tried to show that 
know enough about industrial 
mental health to feel that it is 
extremely important for our na- 
tional welfare. Industrial mental 
health has been described as being 
with the mental and 
functioning of 
beings in work situations. 
asserted that the 
is an extremely 


The needs can appear 
anvwhere—in factories, 


libraries, in college 


facts about new 
niques, and (5 


concerned 


emotional human 


It has 
work role 
important one in 
this highly complex, 


been 


compe titive, 
and work-oriented society. In the 
world situation, it appears 
that the maximum morale and pro- 
ductivity of workers is now essen- 
tial. It has therefore appeared 
desirable that a comprehensive pro- 
gram of control of industrial mental 
health problems be undertaken. 

It has been recognized that these 
are only beginnings of the research 
needed to determine the extent 
and nature of the problem, to 
develop effective preventive and 
treatment measures, and to develop 


tense 


the human and material resources 
needed to carry out such a_pro- 
gram. At the same_ time, 
promising leads from research find- 
ings have indicated that Seeenionees 
possibilities for a control program 
may exist though trained 
mental health personne] are scarce 
at present. One of these possibili- 
ties appears to lie in the healthy 

r therapeutic work milieu. If such 
a . oan am should prove effective 
the adult education movement has 

fundamental role in contributing 
to this development and spreading 
its use throughout the country. 


some 


even 


Adult Leadership 
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By CURTIS ULMER 


MERIDIAN’S ADULT TV PROGRAM 


How television makes classrooms 


extend beyond the community 


) of the adult program 
in Meridian, Mississippi, Public 
Schools believe adult education 
ought to have a long arm—and 
with the cooperation ot WTOK- 
TV. channel 11, the adult program 
reaches 75 miles west to Brandon, 
100 miles north to Ackerman and 
Starkville, Mississippi, and to Al- 
berta, Alabama. 

Some 95,300 television sets in a 
big chunk of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama can tune in on Meridian 
adult education in action—172,700 


ime, i 


families have access to television _ 


sets. Every week the adult pro- 
gram uses television for educa- 
tional purposes. 

On alternate Tuesdays 1S great 
book programs are scheduled. Like- 
wise on alternate Tuesdays the 
adult program discusses each of 
its scheduled classes in turn. 

We like to say that the function 
of the evening program of Meri- 
dian Junior College is to provide 
opportunities to adults in the com- 
munity to continue their education. 
In order to do this the evening 
division must be ever sensitive to 
the needs of the community, study 
trends, and underdeveloped areas 
of knowledge. 

We are fond of issuing the chal- 
lenge that we will trv to offer any 
program, course of study, or sub- 
ject if we can attract 12 students 
and a qualified teacher. For the 


—_— 


Curtis Umer, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation for Meridian Junior College. 
Meridian, Mississippi, has found that 
television can extend his adult educa 
tion programs to persons ] 
area of the state pers 

wise would have no contact 
Meridian Junior College. He is 


vinced that TV programs can 


1 
interest in further study for adults 


April, 1959 


real purpose of adult education in 
Meridian is to build a better com- 
munity by helping people enjoy 
and realize educational opportu- 
nities. 

Naturally that means television 
too. For that reason we believe a 
better community means a com- 
munity interested in great books 
and the big ideas of our heritage. 

A tavorite protessor ot mine once 
said that it is easy to find a great 
book—just go to the library and 
ask for a book that has no circula- 
tion and the chances are that the 
librarian will give you a great book. 
That did not bother us in the adult 
education program. We_ believe 
that great books have great interest 
if people with great interest in 
them are led to discuss them. 


What's the Big Idea? 


Our registrar, Dr. Reef Waldrep. 
came up with the programs title. 
What's the Big Idea? “Why not 
talk about books on television, not 
especially great books, but books 
that are in the news, books and 
drama about which most peopl 
have heard, and books that have a 
big idea whether modern, classical] 
or popular,” he suggested. 

The 1958-1959 television season 
was launched with Huckleberry 
Finn. Two weeks later the WTOkK 
camera focused in a mightv leap 
on Karl Frederich Gauss, the bril- 
liant German mathematician and 
astronomer—and the audience got 
a look at how the distance to the 
moon is measured. Then, with an 
easv swing, the camera moved to 
modern times and Broadway. in 
New York City, with the play 
“Come Back Little Sheba” one 
week, and two weeks later “Cat On 
a Hot Tin Roof.” A local minister 


of the Episcopal church came to 
discuss the latter play and to de- 
scribe Tennessee Williams as a 
modern prophet. 

With increasing interest in the 
community, the camera next fo- 
cused On the local clinical psychol- 
ogist. who participated in a discus- 
sion of the big ideas of Sigmund 
Freud. A local insurance executive 
helped to increase understanding 
of Russia with a penetrating ex- 
amination of the big ideas in The 
Brothers Karamazov 

Naturally, Charles Dickens’ 
“Scrooge” was a December topic, 
with a local banker taking part. 
The head librarian discussed Of 
Human Bondage. 

Other topics scheduled include 
the famed Swiss educator Pestaloz- 
zi, with Dr. L. O. Todd. Superin- 
tendent of Meridian Public Schools. 
as a speaker; William Randolph 
Hearst, Hamlet. a Mississippi au- 
thor, the book, Dr. Zhivago, the 
novelist. Thomas Wolfe. and a 
short story by James Street, read 
by Street’s sister. 

Every effort is made to keep the 
dead hand of drv recitation off the 
95.300 television sets in the area. 
Hence, the program is spontaneous 
and unrehearsed. All that is asked 
of the guests is that they be fam 
iliar with the book. the person, o1 
the idea under discussion. 

Che exchange is spirited, and in- 
tellectual sparks often fly Sut 


there is no fear of things getting * 


out of hand, for all invited discus- 
sants are responsible, solid men and 
women of the business and protes 
sional world, with ideas and the 
ability to express them 

Ot course, the television program 
is not the only medium of reaching 
the community We do not look 
on the adult program as insulated 
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url\ phase of the educational 
cram. The Meridian Star, the 
ocal daily. is our good friend in 
education too 
Both the dav and the adult pro 
m of Meridian Junior College 
soundly grounded in the com- 


college 


rate and work together in every 


concept. Both co- 


et of their respective programs 
not unusual for 
the eve ning division to offer classes 
to meet the needs of the day stu- 
tents. Ever since the Junior Col- 
ge was established in 1937 adults 
enrolled in substantial num- 

in the day 
ooperation has paid dividends for 


For example it is 


program This 


woth programs in mutual respect 
id ic hcation of interests 
Some 2.000 students have com- 
dhiheck Uo idult program The aver- 
age student has enrolled for three 
arned 3] hours ot 
hundred fifteen stu- 
dents have graduated from the 
Meridian Junior College 


program. Each of these 


i 


semesters { id ¢ 
credit Three 
] 
evening 
persons, 
we believe, represents a more e fec- 
tive and participating citizen 
must be 


process 


Education regarded 
ntinuing We do not 
that once nt has our 
ma in hand that our obligation 
Hitt Is fit ished The books are 
] 


ot closed. Our view 


} 
a stud 


is that we 
must continue to Jearn in a dynamic 
society if we expect to grow men- 
tallv. That is true for the student, 
ind likewise our adult program 
must be dynamic and even elec- 
tronic. If modern community edu- 
cation keeps up the pace and 
travels with the space age it must 
recognize that one cannot find 
vood substitute for a live teacher 
in a vital classroom 
We have those live 
and teachers and students plugging 
away at books taking 
examinations, and 


( lassrooms 


assignments g 
earning credit. 
But the intellectual environment of 
a community mpaences this class- 
room work—and TV contributes to 
that intellectual environment. We 
believe established adult education 
programs should contribute to the 
intellectual quality of the 
media in its community. 
In America we have had the 
lve ums, 


mass 


chautauquas, university 
agriculture depat 


schools, 


extension. tments, 


libraries churches, 


news- 


papers, civic clubs, literary clubs 
—all of which have been useful 
in keeping Americans alert and 
vigorous mentally. And now we 
must add television to the list of 
media and instruments necessary 
to keep big ideas percolating in 
American minds. 

In Meridian we are striving for 
a community approach to adult 
education. One of the biggest 
audiences available is the Meridian 
family sitting at its television set. 

This means, I think, that Meri- 
dian, like other communities in 
Mississippi and America, must move 
into a third era of adult education. 
In early America the chautauquas 
and the lyceum enriched intellec- 
tual life. In the 1930's adult edu- 
cation meant vocational education 
—learning a new skill to help earn 
a living. And we are still dedi- 
cated to that phase, but in the third 
era we are returning to the pri- 
mary purpose of adult education— 
that is, to intellectual and cultural 
stimulation of the average citizen. 
He is before his television set. We 
have classes going on in typing, in 
art, in sewing, in English, in mathe- 
matics, in shopwork. More than 
100 enter our classrooms, but tele- 
vision enables us to fulfill our obli- 
gation to all citizens. 


We believe we have found a 


good formula. Find yourself a per- 
son who likes books and is excited 
by the big ideas presented. Go to 
your community and _ invite 


law- 
bankers, doctors. 
and other professional men to join 
in 30-minute discussions of big 
ideas. Your school will be identified 
with important ideas and books, 
you will involve your community 
leaders, you will stimulate your 
total program, and your classrooms 
will be as big as the community. 
Americans are not as anti-intellec- 
tual as you may think. 


vers, ministers, 


The Answer Is Education 


Continued from page 288 


many academic leaders have identi- 
fied themselves with the advance- 
ment of adult education, though it 
was not the central focus of their 
careers. Some who might be known 
to an American audience are Ben- 
jamin Jowett, Michael Sadler, R. H. 
Tawney, Sir Alfred Zimmern, G. D. 


H. Cole 
stone. 
In 1919, the Master of Balliol 
College chaired a committee which 
produced a great report based on 
the argument: 


and Sir Richard Living- 


“That the necessary 
conclusion is that adult education 
must not be regarded luxury 
for a few exceptional persons here 
and there, nor as a thing which con- 
cerns only a short span of early 
manhood, but that adult education 
is a permanent national necessity, 
an inseparable aspect of citizen- 
ship, and therefore should be both 
universal and lifelong.” 

In 1929. Newton D. Baker, ad- 
dressing a World Conference on 
Adult Education at 
University, 


Cambridge 
v, described with obvious 
pride the creation of Cleveland 
College, adding “I shall be = sur- 
prised if six or seven such colleges 
are not established within the next 
few vears.” Today 105 
sities belong to the Association of 
University Evening Colleges. While 
my own institutional pride would 
not quite permit me to suggest 
that Cleveland College has been 
the only fountainhead of the eve- 
ning college movement, 
sure everyone here who does not 
know it already that the influence 
of this institution on American 
adult education has been very 
great. The importance of Mr. 
Baker in this success story is made 
clear by the fact that we are 
oring him today. 

Cleveland sent one of its most 
distinguished sons forth to lead 
the American adult educational 
movement in its early days. The 
people of this city created not only 
Cleveland College but also other 
institutions, in which lay support 
and expert knowledge combined 
to set standards of excellence which 
serve to stimulate and challenge 
other cities. 

I hope that this building sym- 
bolizes the determination of the 
people of Cleveland to take the 
leadership again, to launch, as Mr. 
Baker said, “a concerted attack 
upon the general problem of teach- 
ing the people of our modern world 
to acquire that dispassionate, de- 
tached, and fair-minded point of 
view which is indispensable if we 
are to have a satisfactory and pro- 
society iF 


univer- 


| can as- 


- hon- 


gressive 


Adult Leadership 
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Who Shall Lead? 


Continued from page 292 


tures. The U groups were equally 
divided in wanting more lectures 
and wanting more information from 
the group. Again the T 
varied in their desires. 
Those T groups who reported the 
least amount of learning and _in- 
terest did not want more lectures. 
but wanted either more reading 
material or more information from 
the group. That is, they still 
wanted to “do it yourself.” The 
other T groups, reporting 
learning and _ interest, 
wanted more lectures. 
One cannot help wondering if 
it is a good sign or a bad sign for 
an adult study group 
to want more lectures. Does it 
mean that the discussion method 
has whetted their appetite now tor 
more “learned” and formal instruc- 
tion, or does it mean that the dis- 
cussion method has failed to meet 
their demands and they are turn- 
ing elsewhere for information? 


gr¢ Ups 


more 
definitely 


discussion 


Desire for Knowledge 


A similar question involving the 
satisfaction of the members’ desire 


for knowledge is raised — we 
observe that the P and groups 
have the least number of Bsr 
questions at the end of the meet- 
ing. while the U groups have sev- 
eral questions they still would like 
to ask. Which of these suggests 
the best learning situation? 

To complete our analysis, we 
must now turn to the mainten: ince 
Not only do the tape 
indicate that the P 
groups paid the least attention to 
maintenance requirements, but also 
the self- reports of the members 
show the P groups to feel only in- 
terested and frie ey towards each 
other, while the and U group 
members feel #4 friendly and 
warm toward each other. In fact 
those T groups who reported learn- 
ing the least were among the warm- 


dimension. 
recordings 


est or most cohesive groups of all 
the nine. their 
tions were, socio-emotional 


Possibly satisfac- 
in the 
area instead of the subject matter 
area, and that may be why they 
wished to continue 


without lectures. 


as they were, 


April, 1959 


Further, the members of the P 
groups did not feel as free to speak 
during the meeting, while both the 
T and U members felt more free 
to express themselves if they 
wanted to. This may represent the 
price the P groups pi aid for spend- 
ing most of their energy on the task 
of learning; not enough support is 
given to maintain a pleasant atmo- 
sphere in which a member feels 
free to speak if he wishes. 

However, feeling free to talk 
does not necessarily mean that a 
member will talk. In the U groups, 
for instance, most members — 
“spoke sometimes” and several 1 
ported that they mostly aad 
This was the same ps: attern of par- 
ticipation that was reported by the 
P group members. It may be that 
the presence of subject matter “ex- 
perts” (in both the P and U groups ) 
resulted in less general participa- 
tion. 

In the T groups participation 
was at its highest. 
was in the form of “off-target” con- 
versation and simultaneous 
discussions on different topics by 
subgroups, but at least nearly 
everyone in these T groups became 
involved in the interaction among 
members. As to whether this dit- 
ference in maintaining intergroup 
relations was reflected in the mem- 
ber’s ability to get into the flow of 
the conversation and get his own 
contributions discussed, it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish among the 
three types of leadership. 


This sometimes 


even 


The general picture one gets then 
is that the P groups, led by subject 
matter experts, stick close 1) to the 
task of studying the subject matte: 
and do this with a limited partici- 
pation of the members. When the 
members do contribute, 
through: the leader. 

In the 
is devoted to group relations, either 


they do so 


groups, more energy 
because these members desire such 
satisfactions or because it is needed 
to organize the group for more at- 
tention to the task of learning. 
With the U groups we seem to see 
energy devoted to maintenance, 
but not as much as with the T 
groups, and without quite as much 
accompanying interest in the task 

To answer the question, “Who 
shall lead,” on the basis of these 
data, therefore, depends, as it prob- 


ably always will, on what one be- 
lieves the group should accom- 
plish. If you want the group to 
stick closely to the 
studying the topic and probably 
learn, the above data suggest using 

leader with subject matter skill. 

If you want the members of the 
group to get personally involved in 
the learning experience, use a lead- 
er with discussion skill, but be pre- 
pared to take a risk on how much 
will be learned. The T group may 
be less satisfied with its learning 
than the P group, or it may instead 
be more satisfied. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


PARLIMENTARY PROCEDURE IN AC- 
TION. 3 nia Color. | “1 ational Film- 


strips, Box 289, Hunt tsville, Texas. $16.50 


business of 


per set. 

Useful for orientation of officers of 
organizations and groups, and for all 
pers ons who may be expecte “dd to preside 
it meetings. Items covereé&e include call- 
ing the meeting to order 
reports, motions, new  busi- 
ness. Helpful tor discussion ot parlimen- 
tary techniques. 


prese nting 
introducing 


NEVER ALONE. /6 mm. B. & W. Sound. 
£5 min. American Cancer Society, Pic- 
ture Service, 521 W. 57th St., New York 
N r & I ree-Loan 
This documentary takes the viewe1 
$00,000 peopl 
have been cured of cancer and ar 
ing normal lives. It shows the work 
scientists in.research laboratories. The 
ilm is offered on a free-loan basis to 


the lives of some 


+ 


organizations and institutions through the 
Society's divisions in every state 


EXPLORING BY SATELLITE. 16 mm 
Color and B. & W. 28 min. Delta Film 
Productions, Ine 7238 W. Touhy Ave 
Chicago 48, Ill. Purchase, Color, $240.00; 
B. & W. $120.00; Rental ne week 
$20.00 plus postage 


This film on space exploration incor 
porates doc om entary films taken at (¢ 
Canavarel, showing construction, testing 
launching, tracking and recept 

a Satellite. Basic laws of the uni 
verse and physical laws that control orbit 
ire graphically illustrated. Seven agen 
ies, including the International Geophy 
sical Year, the U. S. Departing nt of Dx 

nse, and the U. S. Army Signal Corp 


perated in its preparation 
I | 


THE SNOB. /6 mm 
14 min. Sound. Ti 
-Hill Book Co 
York 36. Purchase, 
zd W. $80.00 


$160.00 


Dealing with problems in 


ip living 
The Snob” presents reason 


1 


bish behavior and enco 
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Arkansas: June 22-July 10 
Sout I Extension 
( é ti | et ds 
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- } 5 
Califo a: June 15-July 25 
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Colorado: June 15-July 3 
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Califor June 18-July 31 
\f 1 tec] rues 
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California: July 13-22 
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1-Grant 
Finch 

Collins 


Summer Training Opportunities 


i= 


Colorado: Jun 


Ninth annual vacation workshop in hu- 
in relations, leadership and_ sensitivity 
trainin For persons wishing to improve 
' , 
their skills in social sensitivity and in 
terpersonal relations. To be held at Club 
Montagnard Evergreen, ( olo Sponsored 
by the Adult Education Council of Den- 


Education Council of 


Library, Denver 


Europe: July 5-August 29 
Adi It Educ ation Seminar \ 
] 


survey of European roots of adult 
} 


European 
edu- 


ition. The group will spend two weeks 
each in The Netherlands, Denmark and 
Germany and one week in a_ refugee 
‘ p in Germany Designed to bring 

to closer relationship adult educators 
n this country and those in European 
‘ tries wl e carrving on. similar 


icators and other 
interested in t 
movement, 
n 204 S. State 


lucation Le idership 


eaders! ip and group development for 
credit. For superintendents, principals 
supervisors and leaders in teacher organi 
itions. Write College tf Educat 
Universit f Florida, Gainesville, Fla 
Ilinois: June 12-13 
Company Planning Conference. Featur- 
; 1 , 
ig a discussion ot problems such as 
budgeting, forecasting plann ng For 


ess evnecutives 


Spons red by Roose 
] 


versity and a 


number of 


fessional societies. Write: Henry Ludmer 

Conference Coordinator, Roosevelt Uni 
rsitv, 430 South Michigan, Chicag 

Illinois: June 29-July 14. 

Workshe p on Mental Health Int ded 


or promoting 
Sponsored by DePaul 
University Urban H. Fleeg 

De parti vent of I duc ation Del ul I nil 


versitv, Chicago 

Illinois: June 29-July 17 and 
July 20-Aug. 7. 
Workshop for Ad 


tinistrators of Public 


School Adult Education (June )-July 
17 For directors and staff of such pro 
Uramis. 

Workshop for Administrators of Univer- 


sity Adult Education programs (July 20- 
August 7 This workshop is intended 
for de ins ind other administrators at the 
level. Both are credit courses 
and both will be given at the 
of Chicago. For 
both, write: Cyril O. Houle, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37. 


university 


University 


information regarding 


indiana: June 10-August 7. 


Graduate 
the University of 


ication at 


courses in 1 
lanned to 


adult edi 
Indiana. P 
offer advanced study opportunities for 
adult education 
Vitle § of the courses are The Democratic 
Idea and Adult Education; Survey of 
Adult Education; 
dures of Adult Education; The Te aching- 
Process in Adult Education; 
Adult Education; Seminar in 
Adult Education; Internship in Adult 
Education; and Readings in Adult Edu- 
cation. Write: Director, Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education, Box 42, Bloomington 


Ind 


persons engaged In 


Processes and Proce 
Learning 


Research in 


Indiana: June 8-12 and June 25-28 and 
July 12-17. 


Three Adult Education Institutes: library, 


general and religious. June 8-12, Insti- 
tute to examine the role of the library 


in adult education. June 28, Institute 
to train leadership for group discussion; 
hods of program planning; survey of 
12-17, In- 
‘ leaders 
to adapt the Indiana Plan for Religious 
Adult Education to their 
intorn all three institutes 
Adult 
Ind. 


Init 
methods and problems. July 


tityt 
CIC 


s to train ministers and lay 
churches For 
write: 
Education, 


mation on 
Studie Ss In 


Bloomington 


Bureau of 
Box 42 


lowa: June 16-August 12 
Four credit 
leaching ot 
Adult Education, 
Group Processes; and 

the Public Schools For 
trainees and other adult education work- 
ers Write: Colle oC ot Education, State 
University of Lowa, Iowa City. la 


courses in adu 
Adults; Administration of 
Adult Interests and 
Adult Problems of 


le ade rs! ip 


Maine: June 21-July 10 and July 19-Aug. 7. 
Thirteenth Annual Summer Laboratory in 
Human Relations June 21-July 
10). A laboratory for exploring and prac- 
ticing basic 


wolved in problems of we rking 


Training 


skills in human relations. For 
persons II 
with people in a training, consultant, 
leadership or administrative capacity 

National Training Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Leaders July 19-Aug. 7). In- 
tended to develop ncreased sensitivity to 


human problems in the classroom, the 


school svstem, the srofessional associa- 
tion, guidance counseling, school and 
community. For professional personnel 


ind a limited number of laymen. Both 
laboratories will be held at Gould Acad- 
emv, Bethel, Maine For information 
ibout both, write National Training 
Laboratories, 1201 16th St.. N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D.C 


Maryland: June 22-July 31. 


National Workshop in Human Develop- 
ment and Human Relations 
will include lectures on causes of human 
be havior, 


The course 


a seminar on developmental 


Adult Leadership 
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needs and tasks and laboratory study of 
various aspects of behavior. For county 
and state extension workers and others 
interested in informal adult programs. 
lo be held at the National 4-H Club 
Center, Chevy Chase, Md. Write: Dr. 
Glenn C. Dildine, National 4-H Club 
Foundation, 7100 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 15, D.C. 


Massachusetts: June 17-July 28. 


Course in Publishing Procedure s. For re- 
cent college graduates, both men and 
women. The course emphasizes tech- 
niques common to all forms of publishing. 
Two proje cts: the deve lopm« nt of a book 
from a manuscript to published copy and 
preparation of a dummy for a magazine, 
and a magazine workshop are planned. 
Write: Publishing 
Radcliffe College, 
bridge 38, Mass. 


Procedures Course, 


10 Garden St., Cam- 


Michigan: August 3-14. 

Workshop on Human Relations in School 
and Cemmunity (B272). Emphasis on 
learning to meet problems of intergroup 
tension and interpersonal conflict; plan- 
ning instructional programs in human re- 
latic ns; deve loping leadership skills. For 
te ichers, SO ial 
and religious workers, public health and 
community leaders 

Workshop in Education for Communit, 
H1S50 Designed to im- 
prove leadership skills. Planned for par- 


ents, school personnel and students of 


administrators SETVICE 


Le ade rship 


schoo! community cooperation. For intor- 
mation about both courses, write: School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor 


Michigan: June 14-17. 


Second annual seminar on Leadership in 
Education at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Educa Michi- 
gan State For professional 


people in extension or continuing educa- 


Continuing 
University. 


tion in colleges and universities. Write: 
Robert E Sharer, Room 16, Kellogg Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, East Lan- 


sing 


Michigan: June 15-26. 


Seminar on Community Devek pment in 
Newly Developing Countries. For quali- 
fied social worker students and_ others 
with professional interest in the subject 
Write: School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Frieze Bldg., Ann Arbor, 
he tore May ] 


Michigan: June 22-August 1. 
Adult Education Methods (H120 In 


formation, demonstration and practice in 
procedures for working with adults. In- 
tended for teachers, administrators, pub- 
lic health and social service workers 
Adult Education (H182). An introduc- 
tion to the field of adult educat 
practices, agencies clientele and g 
Planned for school administrators, teacl 
ers, librarians, and other group worke 

For information on both courses, writ 
School of Education, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


April, 1959 


OPPORTUNITY 


Are you looking for a chance to develop your 


. . self-insight 


. . diagnostic abilities 


. . leadership skills 


WRITE 


Michigan: June 28-July 1. 


Institute on Cooperative Education and 
Organization, Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University. Program deals with th 
general theme of communication among 
The mibe rs of cooperatives. For profession- 
al educational directors of such groups 
Write: Haves Beall, The Coope rative 
League, 343 South Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago } 


Missouri: July 7-11. 

Workshop and Seminar on Prin¢ iple s and 
Problems of Adult Education. For per- 
sons interested in further study of adult 
education. Offered in cooperation with 
the Missouri Adult Education Associa- 
tion. For information § write Dr. Eli 
Mittler, Northeast Missouri State Teach 
ers College, Kirksvilk 


Missouri: June 15-August 7. 


Problems of Adult Education ( graduat 
course The course covers the rise ot 
the adult education movement. learning 
abilities, educational interests and needs 
adults, problems and procedures of 
organization and operation. For adn 

trators. teachers, local directors of 


education as well as business and industry 


leaders. Write: H. H. London Depart 
ment of Industrial Education, University 


of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 


Missouri: July 23-August 28. 

Course in Principles of Adult Educati 
for graduates and upper classmen, For 
further information write: Education De 
Universit St 


partment, Washington 
Louis. Mo 


Nebraska: June 8-July 11 


Course in Principles of Adult Ke 

An introductory and survey course.) For 
principals and di 
rectors of adult education. Write: Dire 
tor, Summer Sessions, l niversity 


Omaha, Omaha, Nebr 


Ss hool supe rinte nde nts 


National Training Laboratories 


New Mexico: July 1-7 & July 7-21. 
Lavmen’s Vacation Institute, No. 1 and 
No. 2. Designed for adults of the church 
who wish to study and learn together 
Bible study, reading, discussion of the 
it plications of the Christian faith for the 
making of pe rsonal ethical decisions. S« p- 
program for children, so that family 
roups may participate. Held at Ghost 
ch Abiquiu, N. Mex. Write: The 
William C. Schram, Presbyteriar 
ird of Christian Education, 1105 Wi- 
erspoon Bldg., Philade Iphia 7. 


New York: June 22-24. 


F annual Creative Problem-Solving 
Institute, sponsored by the University of 

I 
Buffalo and the Creative Educatio 
I Designed to improve 

] 

to teach others te be more 
to become tamiliar with tech 
ues and prepare for leadership in 
problem-solving. For educators. training 
lirectors, executives ai thers interested 
1 increasing creative productivity. Write 
Dr. Sidney Parnes, The University 


Butialo, Buffalo 14, N.Y 
New York: June 24-27. 


fteenth annual Institut 
idership, Planned to define c 
msibilitv, analyze change 
he accomplished nm the ct 
ipplv learnings to variou 
as For volunteer wi 
officials and professio in 
Write: Dean Marvin Rapp 
niversity Institute Chairman, Nev 
Citizen's Council 610 ] I 


Svracuse 3, N.Y 


New York: July 7-August 24 and 
July 27-August 14. 
The Organization 
Adult Education 


rst includes pr u 


oft instructors 


ities equip! 


as wel valuation 
1 


rectors 
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Canada: August 12-22. 


Sc] l of Cor unity Arts. A residential 
folk ol of the arts, with instruction in 
drama, ] ting, music, folk dancing, 
handerafts. For anyone interested in the 
rts Sponsored } tl Ad Educa- 
t Division, Nova Scotia Department 
of Education. Write: J. Patrick Mac- 
Adam Adult Edi tion Di n, Hali- 


308 


Oklahoma: July 6-10. 


Studies in 
workshop includes a study of organiza- 


Intensive Education. This 
tion and administration, promotional and 
publicity techniques, trends in program 
content, adult counseling and develop- 
ment of discussion group leadership. For 
idministrators of formal and informal 
programs, lay discussion leaders and per- 
sons in charge of public programs. Spon- 
sors: Oklahoma State Department of Ed- 
ucation, NAPSAE, Oklahoma, a System 
Higher Education, Oklahoma PTA, 
Oklahoma Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion and the Oklahorna AEA. Write: Joe 
I Timkin, Extension Division 
sitv of Oklahoma. Norman 


Univer- 


Ohio: June 22-July 24. 
Workshop on Adult Education. A survey 


losophy, history and problems 


or professional px rsonnel 
ourse in Parent Education 
principles practices and community re- 


Survey of 


~ 


sources. For professionals. Minor Prob- 
lems in Adult Education. A course offer- 
ing opportunities for investigation or study 
of a small problem in adult education 
For srofessionals 

Research in Adult Education A course 
in thesis and dissertation writing in adult 
education. For professional personnel 
For further information on all four 
courses, write: Dr. Andrew Hendrickson 
Head, Division of Adult Education, Roor 
367, Arps Hall, Columbus 10. 


Pennsylvania: June 29-July 3 and 

July 19-21. 

Workshop for Teachers of Elementary 
Adult Education (June 29-July 3). This 
course covers the philosophy, objectives, 
materials for pro- 
1 native born adults 


ntent, methods and 


grams tor toreign anc 


For teachers and supervisors of « lemen- 


tarv adult classes. 


Adult Education Conference July 
19-21 Planned to discuss the expand- 
ing role of adult education in the public 


schools, including administration, financ 

ing, curriculum development, use of com- 
For full-time and part- 
time directors of public school adult edu- 
cation. For information about both write 

Dr. Rose Ce logne ZT) Willard Hall, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University 


Park, Pa 


munity resources 


Pennsylvania: July 1-12. 


Institutes of Judiasm, to be held at ¢ amp 
B'nai B'rith, Starlight, Pa. Basic Beliets 


of Judiasm (July 1-5 

beliefs of the Jewish religion and_ the 
principles of Judaism. Great Jewish 
Books ( July 5-8). This reading seminar 
and workshop will emphasize reading 
and discussion of Jewish writings of the 
modern age The World of Jewish Lit 
erature (July 8-12) will cover readings 
ot Jewish literature of the biblical pe riod 
the Middle Ages and modern times. For 
Department of Adult 


will prese nt basic 


information write 


Jewish Education, Bnai B'rith, 1640 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Texas: June 8-26. 


Tenth Annual Training Program for Ex- 
tension Workers. It will offer educational 
methods applicable to informal adult pro- 
grams. For county and state extension 
workers and others interested. To be held 
at Prairie View, Tex. Write: Dr. J. L 
Brown, Director of Extramural Services, 
Prairie View College of Agriculture 
Prairie View, Tex. 


Washington D. C.: June 22-July 10. 


Tenth Institute on Human Relations and 
Intergroup Understanding. Th« 
will include study of the progress and 
probk ms on inte rgroup relations at local, 
national and world levels, as well as the 
psychology and sociology of intergroup 


course 


relations, with emphasis on techniques 
and skills. For adults interested in better 
human relations. Write: Coordinator of 
Institutes, Box 17, The American Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts and Nebraska 
Aves., N.W., Washington 1G dC. 


Wisconsin: April 5-17. 


Fourth Protestant Church 
Laberatory 


Lead rship 
\ training course designed 
to increase effectiveness in interpersonal 
relations For church board executives 
staff members, church leaders with train- 
ing or policy making responsibilities. It 
Is being held at the American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis.. sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches. and 
conducted by the National Training Lab- 
Write: Departme nt of Ad- 
ministration and Leadership, National 
Council of Churches, 257 Fourth Ave 


New York 10 


oratories 


Wisconsin: June 22-July 17 and 

June 22-Aug. 14. 

Organizing Instruction in Adult Educa- 
Credit 
course in methods, materials techniques 


tion Programs (June 22-July 17 
ind evaluation. For teachers and admin- 
istrators in or entering vocational and 
adult scho Is 

Principles of Adult Education (June 22- 
Aug. 14). An overview of the history 
objectives, programs, methods and ad- 
ministration of adult education. For ad- 
ministrators and teachers. For intorma- 
tion about either course, write: Wilson 
Thiede Department of Education, Uni- 
versitv of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Wisconsin: June 1-19. 

Summer session tor extension worke rs in 
methods and techniques of adult educa- 
tion informal programs. Sponsored by the 
Land-Grant College Association, it will 
be held at Madison, Wis. Write: V. E 
Kivlin, College of Agriculture, Universit, 
of Wisconsin, Madison 


Wisconsin: July 12-25 and July 26-Aug. &. 


Summer school tor YMCA SECCTE tarle Ss and 
other professional workers. First term 
July 12-25, organization, 
counseling and guidance. Second term 
July 26-Aug. 8, principl s of group work 
history and philosophy of the YMCA 
Sponsored by George Williams Coll ue 
Write: Roy S. Case, |r., Georg: Williams 
Coll ge, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Il. 


community 


Adult Leadership 
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Barnes and Noble 


COLLEGE OUTLINES and 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


Inexpensive, handy, paperback digests of 
many diversified topics for adult learning. 


Summaries of subjects or skills selected from 
a mass of material and presented in succinct 
form with incisive clarity. 


Used nation-wide by groups and individuals 
eager to advance in studies, vocations or 
social activities. 


Prepared by prominent educators and other 
outstanding leaders in their fields. 


Issued by the publishing division of Amer- 
ica’s leading educational bookseller serving 
the world of learning for over 80 years. 


ptvacable at all Gaok stores 


April, 1959 


Over 140 titles 
Ask for complete list 


SELECTED TITLES 


ART & MUSIC 
Art, History of 
CERAMICS 
MUSIC, History of 
MUSIC, Introd. to 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 


ACCOUNTING, Elementary 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
ECONOMICS, Dictionary of 
ECONOMICS, Principles of 
ECONOMISTS, Past & Present 
LABOR ECONOMICS & 
industrial Relations 
MARKETING 
MONEY & BANKING 
SHORTHAND 
STATISTICAL METHODS 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
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ENGLISH 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 
COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

Handbook of 
GRAMMAR, RHETORIC & 

COMPOSITION 
JOURNALISM, Survey of 
LETTERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
PUNCTUATION 
SHAKESPEARE’'S PLAYS 
WORLD LITERATURE: Vol. | 
WORLD LITERATURE: Vol. |! 
WRITER'S BOOK 
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GOVERNMENT & POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S 
GOVERNMENT, American 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
POLITICS, Dictionary of 


HISTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY at a Giance 
ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL & MODERN 
ENGLAND, History of 
EUROPE, 1500-1848 
EUROPE, Since 1815 
MIDDLE AGES, History of 
RUSSIA, History of 
UNITED STATES to 1865 
UNITED STATES since 1865 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

since 1500 

WORLD HISTORY AT A GLANCE 


LANGUAGES 
FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 
GERMAN GRAMMAR 
LATIN 
SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


MATHEMATICS & ENGINEERING 
ALGEBRA, College 1.50 
CALCULUS 1.50 
ENGINEERING DESCRIPTIVE 

GEOMETRY 2.50 
ENGINEERING DRAWING 2.50 
GEOMETRY, Analytic 1.25 
GEOMETRY, Plane 1.25 
MATHEMATICS, COLLEGE 1.95 
SLIDE RULE, Use of 1.25 


PHILOSOPHY, 

PSYCHOLOGY & EDUCATION 
EDUCATION, History of 
PHILOSOPHERS, ideas of 
PHILOSOPHY, Handbook in 
PHILOSOPHY, An Introduction 
PHILOSOPHY, Readings in 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 
PSYCHOLOGY, Child 
PSYCHOLOGY, Educationai 
PSYCHOLOGY, General 
PSYCHOLOGY, Readings in 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


RECREATIONS 


FIRST BOOK OF BRIDGE . 
BRIDGE PLAYER'S GUIDE TO 
BIDDING 1.25 
ATTACK & COUNTERATTACK IN 
CHESS 1.25 
FIRST BOOK OF CHESS 1.25 
HOW TO WIN CHESS GAMES 
QUICKLY 1.25 
IMPROVING YOUR CHESS 1.50 
CHESS OPENINGS, Complete 
Book of 1.25 
HOW TO DANCE 1.00 
FOLK DANCES 1.00 
PARTY GAMES 1.00 


SCIENCE 
ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY _ 2.25 
FOOD AND YOU 1.2 
GEOLOGY 
PHYSIOLOGY 
ROCKS & MINERALS 


SOCIOLOGY & ANTHROPOLOGY 


MAN AND SOCIETY 1.75 
SEX & MARRIAGE 1.50 
SOCIOLOGY, Principles 
SOCIOLOGY, Readings in 


SPEECH & DRAMA 


CLUB MEMBER'S HANDBOOK 
EVERYDAY SPEECH 

PLAY PRODUCTION 

SPEECH: A Handbook 


STUDY AIDS 


HANDWRITING, Better 

EXAMINATIONS IN COLLEGE, 
How to Take 

MEMORY, How to Improve Your 

RESEARCH & REPORT WRITING 

STUDY, Best Methods of 
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THE VOLUNTEERS: \ean Ends in 
itional Organizatior 3y David L 


Glencoe l.: h Free Press, 


produced a 

Eduard 

ias been surprisingly 
writing about the volun- 
voluntary ; m. There 
as compreh 1S1\ as Sir 
’s V Action in 
indinavia. 

certain vol- 

ost ot 

or tor 

ialvtical 


rs 4s > st idy ot one 
National 


Infantile Paralysis (now 


ranization, the 

illec ti , ndaathe OF 

more icula es oncerned with 

the Founda- 

mbers.” But 

ervation, but 

supp rted_ by 

vs and fully 

explored in the j f practice and of 

social theory 

The Volunteers is one more example 

of the creative partners] ip between the 

Bureau of Applied Social Research at 

Columbia University and The Free Press 

\ ne such 

books as Per il Influ- 

Katz and Lazarsfeld and Union 

Democracy by Lipset, Trow and Cole- 

man. The latter, incidentally its sub- 

ject and treatment, is an excellent com- 
panion volume to the present + ork. 


Sills is interested in the structure of 
voluntary organizations and carefully ex- 
plores two common organizational pat- 
terns: agencies composed of a national 
headquarters and local branches, and 
agencies which are federations of semi- 


autonomous units. He traces how power 
is used and delegated in such organiza- 
tions, and how the purposes of an organ- 
ization are maintained or displaced. 
But his central attention is ee the 


, what 
he does, and what are the mayor awards 
of voluntary participation. Equally, he 
is concerned with the process through 
which the members of a voluntary or- 


volunteer: how he is _ recruitec 


ganization shape the organization's char- 
and determine its future. 

From scores of interviews, observations 
of volunteers are recorded. Inevitably, 
perhaps, comparisons . they make with 
other national organizations are reported. 
Since some of these are far from favor- 
able, some partisans of these organ- 
izations have felt that the present study 
is unfair and misleading. Others have 
criticized it because it has failed to say 
very much about the critical future opera- 
tions of the National Foundation; still 
others because, they claim, it fails to deal 
with more subtle facets of voluntary 
action that could be obse rved In more 
complicated organizations. But, read on 
its own terms, as an examination in de pth 
of some of the many wavs that citizens 
to contribute their time for an 
object beyond themselves, and the oppor- 
tunities they enjoy for self-fulfilment and 
participation in a satisfying social move- 
ment, this is a stimulating book 

Some books he Ip set a fashion. Pe T- 
haps we may begin to get more of the 
thoughtful examinations of voluntaryism 
that ought to be ours if voluntary effort 
is as much a part of our life and being 
as we often claim 

J. Rosy Kipp 
Director, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education 
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FOR BRETHREN ONLY. By Kermit Eby 
Elgin, Ill.: The Brethren Press. 1958 
$3.00. 

For Brethren Only was a lifetime in 
the writing, or perhaps more accurately, 
a lifetime in the living. It is the story, 
in essay form, of the effect of Kermit 
Eby’s roots and he ritage on his memories 
His roots are deep in Anabaptist pietist 
soil. His mother’s parents were Brethren; 
his father’s Mennonites. One of his Eby 
ancestors was the first Mennonite bishop 
in Pennsylvania. 

From this heritage and his expe rience 
in labor, religion, and education, the 
author has developed a synthesis which 
can be described as his educational 
philoso yhy: 

1. The educated man is he who can 
see the consequences ot his acts and 
failure to act, in the sum total ot his 
re lationships; 

2. The mature man knows what he 
believes, gets a base in organization, and 
proceeds to implement his belief; and 

3. The concerned man is he who con- 
stantly asks how he can give meaning 


| ET 


to the Judeo-Christian ethic in a world 
increasingly complex, with decision ever 
farther removed. 

Out of his pacifist heritage Mr. Eby 
developed his concern for economics 
and politics. Out of his pietist heritage, 
with its emphasis on commitment and 
responsibilty, came his concern for in- 
tegrity, family and community. 

Altogether, the heritage is one which 
emphasizes “inner direction” and is for- 
ever in conflict with our out-directed 
sectarian culture. 

The book is not as serious as_ this 
sounds. It is a mood piece, deeply 
rooted in the soil. In it he captures the 
warmth of “Pennsylvania Dutch” Indi- 
ana of two generations ago. 

Pick it up and you'll be transported, 
and learn more than a little sociology 
on the way! j 


ONE GREAT SOCIETY. By Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 1959. 241 pp. $4.50 

What are the humanities? Do they 
make people better, happier, more ca- 
pable? In an age of nuclear energy, jet 
propulsion, and space exploration, we 
have learned to travel quickly, but do 
we know where we are going, and why? 


Do we know why the doctrine that 
“graduate work in science is so difficult 
and necessary it has to be paid for by 
government and industry, whereas grad- 
uate work in the humanities—those disci- 
plines which ‘sit in judgment on the im- 
portance of the use to which scientific 
knowledge is put’—drags its heels, a poor 
third in the race for proper support in a 
democratic culture that began as a svs- 
tem of general philosophic ideas and is 
still supposed to be nourished by their 
spread among our citizens”? These are 
basic questions to which this volume is 
addressed. 


It is a supe rb statement of the role 
of the humanities in the past, present 
and especially the future. It dignifies 
and illuminates humanistic scholarship 
and humane learning; the ability of the 
humanities to “mature the intellectual 
and moral powers and to quicken the 
sensibilities of the individual”; to give 
purpose, beauty, and value to life; to 
give meaning to our national culture. 
The final chapters discuss the training 
of scholars and point up the need for 
adequate financial support. 


Howard Mumford Jones was Chairman 
of the Commission on the Humanities of 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cleties, a group ot distinguished men 
from various fields, who met monthly 
during 1955 and 1956 to review our cul- 
tural tradition and the theory of humane 
learning upon which it depends. Mr. 
Jones was authorized to write the report. 
It presents one of the most important 
inquiries of recent years. It should be 
read by educators at all levels. The think- 
ing citizen who is concerned about edu- 
cation, about “the human situation,” and 
the enduring values will find questions 
to ponder and act upon; the adult edu- 
cator, an enduring purpose. 


Adult Leadership 
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Public Forums 


This year the Springfield (Massachu- 
setts ) Adult Education Council celebrates 
the 25th anniversary of its forum series. 
Hans Cohen, who helped start the first 
forum. has been with the series since 
its beginning and is one of the lecturers 
again this vear. 

In Des Moines, four public forums 
were scheduled in the area of mental 
health. The series of forums 
planned for the spring will concern legis- 
lation that is being considered during 
the current term of the State Legislature. 

This vear the Jewish Center Lecture 
Bureau is planning a European summer 
tour for adult educators and their fam- 
ilies. The tour will visit cooperative, 
workers education centers, rural commu- 
nity centers, and other adult education 
activities in addition to folk schools and 
residential colleges. Information may be 
secured from the Lecture Bureau at 145 
East 32nd Street, New York 16. 


S¢ cond 


National News 


On March 11 to 13, representatives of 
adult organizations in this 
° P t 

country met in Washington to plan for 


education 


an adult education seminar to be held’ 


in connection with the meeting of the 
World Contederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession, which will hold 
its conference this vear in the United 
States. Many special interest councils ar¢ 
organized within WCOTP but, to date, 
adult education has been unrepresented. 
Present plans call for an informal meet- 
ing in advance of the WCOTP meeting 
in Washington in July with the anticipa- 
tion that a request will be made for 
regular organizational status of adult 
education within WCOTP 

Milton Eisenhower has described North 


Americans as the “poorest linguists” in 


the world and has urged the establish- 
ment of bi-national institutes in this coun- 


trv to teach langu s to adults. Dr. 


] 


Eisenhower made this observation in a 
lecture at the 
sored by the ranization of 
States 


American Union spon- 
American 


April, 1959 


The First National Community School 
clinic was held at Flint, Michigan, March 
10-12, 1959. The program was spon- 
sored by the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion and the Mott Foundation. Flint was 
chosen for the clinic since it is the loca- 
tion of many community services for 
education, health and recreation made 
possible by the Mott Foundation. 

In President Eisenhower's State of the 
Union message he called for the estsb- 
lishment of national goals and long-terin 
guides to progress. To define these goals 
the President plans to appoint a commit- 
tee comprised of “educators and repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, finance, 
the professions, and every other kind of 
useful activities.” In anticipation of the 
appointment of the committee, the Adult 
Education Section of the Office of Educa- 
tion has been busy developing a set of 
national goals for adult education. 

The 1959 program for American Edu- 
cation Week will include as one of the 
daily topics, “The Adult Citizens—How 
Can the Schools Serve Them.” Adult 
education has been included in previous 
American Education Week programs, but 
this will be the first year that adult edu- 
cation is to be included as one of the 
daily topics. The dates, November 8-14, 
have been designated as American Edu- 
cation Week, with November 13 desig- 
nated as Adult Education Davy. 


Adult Education Councils 
and Associations 


The Third Maryland Conference for 
Adult Education was held at Goucher 
College on March 21. 

The New York Adult Education Coun- 
cil sponsored a booth on Reading Im- 
provement at the National Business Show 
The booth was designed so that larg: 
numbers of individuals could look at the 
reading machines and talk with mem- 
bers of the Council staff. Approximately 
20,000 people visited the booth. ; 

The Adult Education Council of Den- 
ver, the friends of the Denver Public 
Library, and the Junior League of Den- 
ver joined in co-sponsoring a series oO! 
“Fine Arts Reviews.” Presented wer 
such topics as “A Century of Colorado 
Books” and “One Hundred Years of 
Music in Colorado.” 

The Virginia Adult Education Ass« 
ciation will hold its annual conference 
at Fredericksburg on May 7-9. A work- 
shop type of planned 
around the general theme of developing 
skills for community improvement 

The Southeastern Adult Education As 
sociation will hold its conference in 
Charlotte, N.C., on April 9-11 

The Adult Education Club of Greater 
Washington has been 


conterence — is 


organized into 
about 15 “interest groups ” Each of these 
has selected a permanent chairman and 


meetings of the groups are held during 
the monthly luncheon meetings as well 
as independently throughout the year. 


The Indiana State Association for 
Adult Education meets in Indianapolis 
on April 17. 

The Adult Education 
Michigan held district conferences at 
Grand Rapids on February 24 and at 


Detroit on February 25. 


The Mountain Plains Adult Education 
Association’s annual conference will be 
held May 30-June 2 at Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. Two meetings of the planning 
committee have been held. 


Association of 


t 
} 
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Names in the News 


Leroy B. Goop has been named Di- 
rector of a new position, Division of 
Education Beyond the High School. This 
is part of a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Education in Colorado. A suc- 
cessor to Roy B. Minnis, former State 
Director of Adult Education, has not as 
yet been named, but a replacement is 
expected by summer. 
DonaLtp Emery, Dean of the College 
of Adult Education at the University 
of Omaha, has been named to serve as 
Director of the University’s Graduate 
Division until a permanent Director is 
selected. 
Joun Cass, Director of Special Educa- 
tion on the staff of the State Department 
of Education in Maine, has been named 
Director of Adult Education to serve one- 
half time in this capacity. 
M ROBERT ALLEN has been named 
executive director of the National Home 
Study Council, HoMER 
KeMPFER, who left last September to 
become chief adult education advisor to 
the Government of India in New Delhi. 
Heven ALLION served as acting director 
in the interim. The 33-year-old National 
Home Study Council is the accrediting 
igency tor private COrre sponde nce schools 
in the United States. The new director, 
Dr. Allen, has been educational director 
of the Quartermaster S« hool at Fort Le« 
Va.. and also has taught extension courses 
at the University of Virginia, from which 
he received his Ph. D. degree. As edu 
itional advisor for the TV station at 
Petersburg, Va., Dr. Allen has produced 
i weekly television entitled 
Education Spe aks.” 
Dorwin Carrricut has been named re 
search coordinator of the Research Cente1 
for Group Dynamics at the 
{ Michigan, and Arvin Zanver, for 
erly program director 
Center Director, a post previously held 
by Dr. Cartright. The change will per 

t Dr. Cartright to devote full time to 


gnidance and coordination of the Center's 


sucece eding 


program 


University 


has be er Taine d 


programs 


ROLE PLAYING 


in Leadership Training and Group Problem Solving 
ALAN F. KLEIN, Prof. of Social Group 
Work, Ll of Pittsburgh, Tells why, when, 

, to use this lively, democratic technique 


$3.50 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B'way, N.Y.C. 7 
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